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how large a majority a leader like Mr. Baldwin should 

N otes of the Week have in order to feel morally justified in going forward 
sie . with fiscal change. We would answer bluntly that any 

4 teed yl majority, however small, suffices morally, though it 

The pa as ie ya Me a hobby of may not prove adequate for the practical work of legis- 
chronicling the ‘“wobbles’’ of others has _ itself — h Any an raised to power is bound to. 
grievously wobbled. Throughout the election crisis apply the remedies he deems best to national ills unless 
it has been at pains to tell Conservatives not to possible. To draw 
vote for Mr. Baldwin (indeed, as we noted last week, it | P2CK On the off-chance of some log-rolling Coalition 
has tacitly told them not to vote at all, for no party | being negotiated into existence would not only be Party 
suicide; it would very probably be national betrayal. 


subscribes to its hat-doffing policy); on Tuesday v e ; y 
morning its harassed readers were definitely advised | .Votes are given not only for a certain policy, but against 
to vote Liberal; on Wednesday morning these orders | tS Opposites. Every Conservative vote is a vote against 
were, if not countermanded, considerably modified, and Liberalism and still more against Socialism, and even 
readers left in purposeful doubt; but on Thursday, the the barest majority is a mandate to withstand those 
day of the poll, this newspaper executed a volte face in forces, not to make way for them. But they cannot be 

4 withstood by taking office to do nothing in particular. 


regard to all its previous electoral advice and plumped ; 
belatedly but Sechiventediy for Mr. Baldwin. A | 1hey can be withstood only by the resolute use of oppor- 
tunities for all they are worth. 


dilemma, indeed, for readers if they were to take any 
notice of these gyrations. But, of course, nobody does. 
THE NEW ROWDYISM 
ANOTHER KIND OF COALITION Turbulence at elections is nothing novel, and while 
The amusing thing is that these short-sighted pro- | we are all for peace and decorum we would not be much 
coalitionists do not seem to have foreseen another | perturbed by a revival of genuinely British brawling. 
possibility, very much less to their liking, as a result of | But at several widely separated points, at Glasgow, at 
their juggling with issues. The transfer of votes from | Leicester, and in London, there have been outbreaks of 
Conservatism to Liberalism which they advocated | a kind altogether alien to the true character of the 
might have resulted in so strengthening the Liberal | people. Assaulting a woman candidate is not British; 
Party that it would have been in a position to form a | organized expectoration is not a British method of 
Government in coalition with Labour. Then what a | showing disapproval. In borrowing the ideas of the 
clucking and to-do in the Carmelite farmyard! Had | gutter intellectuals of parts of the Continent, our Com- 
this happened, our apprehension for the country’s | munists seem to have acquired also their manners. They 
welfare might in some measure have been softened by | err grievously if they suppose that the British working- 
the cheerful spectacle of dismay among the geese that | man, who is instinctively for fairplay and keeps a rough 
had tried to hatch the golden eggs and found them | chivalry even when guilty of violence, will applaud these 
addled. disgusting performances. 


MAJORITY AND MANDATE THE FLIGHT OF CAPITAL 


During the last few days many good but timorous That capital may be scared out of the country by the 
Conservatives have been much exercised by the question | threat of a levy is true, and we happen to know of an 
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instance in which an immense sum has been diverted 
from a northern industrial centre by a business man 
somewhat prematurely alarmed by Labour policy. It 
has, however, remained for Mr. J. M. Robertson and 
his Liberal friends to observe the migration of money 
under threat of a tariff. The destination of this money 
is left a secret. And no wonder. For capital may well 
leave a country where it is menaced by a levy to take 
refuge in a country where it runs no danger, but where 
are the Free Trade countries to which capital can 
hasten to escape the largely unspecified and almost 
wholly imaginary dangers to which Mr. Baldwin here 
exposes it? Flight from a small and merely tepid 
frying-pan to a roaring fire is on the face of things 
rather improbable. 


A MENDACIOUS ARGUMENT 


Every General Election produces sume malicious 
falsehoods, but we cannot call to mind anything quite 
so disgraceful as the allegation by a Liberal politician 
and a Liberal paper that war and other pensions are 
endangered by Mr. Baldwin’s policy. It must have 
been perfectly well known to the author of this out- 
rageous slander that there exists a Royal Warrant pro- 
viding for the relation of war pensions to a rising cost 
-of living, and that even in the absence of such a safe- 
guard no Conservative statesman would dream for a 
moment of inflicting avoidable hardship on the victims 
of the war or any other class of poor pensioners. The 
sole excuse for an assertion so impudent is the belief 
that Mr. Baldwin’s policy might in some unexplained 
way raise the cost of living and so lessen the purchasing 
nower of pensions as of all other incomes. That belief 
is erroneous, and as regards food, we might quote 
against it the opinion of the directors of the Aerated 
Bread Company, but even were it better founded it 
could not excuse this revolting attempt to play on the 
fears of the poor. 


THE WARNING FROM INDIA 


Once more the working of democratic institutions 
in India disconcerts easy optimists. The more 
moderate Indian politicians have on the whole 
made a poor show in the elections. Several of their 
most important leaders have been defeated by quite 
secondary Extremists. In Bengal both Mr. S. R. Das 
and the veteran Surendranath Bannerjee have been 
discomfited by opponents of little personal repute, and 
if the Moderates have done fairly well in some other 
Provinces, it is plain that in the Imperial Assembly, 
-as well as in some of the Provincial legislatures, the 
Extremists have quite as many seats as they need for 
their obstructive purposes. Unless all Indian prece- 
dents are worthless, this partial but sufficient sucess of 
the Extremists will bring a good many Moderates over 
to their side, and legislation will frequently have to be 
carried through by use of the Executive’s special 
powers, thus creating new grievances and pretexts for 
further obstruction. 


A MORE HOPEFUL POSITION 


We hope that Lord Derby was right in stating, as 
he did in a speech on Tuesday last, that the Repara- 
tions Commission would soon have the documentary 
evidence of the actual condition of Germany which 
would enable it to come to a real settlement. He was 
alluding to the inquiry by two proposed expert com- 
mittees into (1) the financial situation in Germany, and 
(2) the amount of German capital that had been ex- 
ported into foreign countries. For complete success 
the participation of the United States in this inquiry is 
essential, and though, as we write, the action of the 
American Government is still in doubt, the fact that 
the inquiry is not hampered by restrictions leads us to 
think it will be favourable. At all events, the general 
position is more hopeful now than for some time past, 


as is also shown by the conciliatory attitude M. Poin. 
caré is evidently disposed to take with respect to the 
Ruhr, where work is being resumed on a considerable 
scale. There remains, however, the difficult question 
of the precise allocation of the profits from the occupied 
territory. 


THE MARX CABINET 


After some half a dozen failures President Ebert has 
succeeded in finding a new Chancellor in Dr. Wilhelm 
Marx, who two years became the leader of the 
Centre or Catholic Party. In the Marx Cabinet Dr. 
Stresemann is Foreign Minister, and it is safe to say 
that he is its most important member. In the 
Reichstag Dr. Marx will have the support of about 170 
votes out of a total of about 460 votes, and unless he 
gains the assistance or at least the neutrality of the 
Nationalists his Government will have an extremely 
precarious existence and must be short lived. What 
is chiefly noticeable about Germany at present is the 
marked tendency for merely political questions to take 
a quite subsidiary place in presence of the national 
economic castastrophe from which she is suffering so 
terribly—and it is just this that may cause the 
Nationalists and men of the more moderate parties to 
rally to Dr. Marx. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


On the occasion of the centenary of the promulga- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine Mr. Hughes, the American 
Secretary of State, delivered at the close of last week 
an important speech, in which he first reviewed the 
foreign policy of the United States regarding the Far 
East and Europe. Of these he had nothing fresh to 
say, but we note that he emphasized the view that the 
solution of the Franco-German controversy should be 
sought in the fair and comprehensive inquiry which our 
Government had advocated. Then he outlined the atti- 
tude of the United States to Latin America, and it 
might be thought from what he said that their relations 
were of the most amicable kind, but the truth is that 
most of the countries of Latin America regard the 
United States with suspicion and aversion. It was 
this, it may be recalled, that caused the failure some 
months ago of the Pan-American Congress on the dis- 
armament issue. 


RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Undoubtedly one of the most striking and significant 
things this week in foreign affairs is Signor Mussolini’s 
statement that, as part of his general policy of obtain- 
ing markets wherever possible, he intends to recognize 
the Soviet Government. Whether he will find any 
great openings at present in Russia is a question, for, 
though Russia is again exporting grain—a cargo is 
expected shortly at Hull—it is the case that a large 
part of her enormous area is on the brink of famine, 
and there is no genuine surplus. The truth of course 
is that the Soviet Government needs cash, and is 
getting it by selling corn that should go to its own 
people. But Signor Mussolini is right in not neglect- 
ing any opportunity of advancing Italian business 
interests in Russia, which cannot be held back in- 
definitely as regards trade. Probably his real anxiety 
is that Italy shall not be forestalled, and so he makes 
a friend of the Soviet while he may. This new move 
of his must have its due effect on the other Great 
Powers. 


OUR WORK IN PALESTINE 


That the Government is determined to administer 
Palestine effectively is shown by the publication in 
Jerusalem last Saturday of a proclamation by the High 
Commissioner announcing the formation of a new 
Advisory Council, consisting entirely of the chiefs of 
the local Government. This course has inevitably had 
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to be taken in consequence of the refusal of the Arabs 
and some of the other inhabitants of the country to 
accept the generous offer that was given to them of a 
very considerable share in its administration. The con- 
ception that informs British policy concerning the 
Holy Land is the building up of one Palestinian nation 
and people, and, however regrettable the intransigence 
of the Arabs may be, it is possible enough that firm 
and-just British rule will before very long lead to the 
attainment of the desired end. 


A PERSIAN DIFFICULTY 


In these Notes we have more than once commented 
on the disquieting position of affairs as between Iraq, 
or Mesopotamia, and Persia, which has resulted from 
the expulsion from Iraq of the leaders of the Shias, who 
form the large majority of the Iraqis. It will be re- 
called that the Shia leaders were deported because of 
their opposition to King Feisal, who is a Sunni Moslem, 
and to the plans of his Government for bringing about 
a forced election in its favour. The Shia leaders took 
refuge in Persia, the one great Shia land and naturally 
in sympathy with them. The eifect has been to make 
the Persians increasingly hostile to England, and has 
greatly aided. Soviet propaganda throughout Persia and 
the Middle East generally. Not only this. The ver- 
nacular Press of Baghdad is now waging a bitter cam- 
paign against Persia, and is trying hard to stir up strife 
between England and Persia over the Sheikh of Moham- 
merah, a Persian subject, through whose territory run 
the pipe lines of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and 
who has long been friendly tous. The Baghdadi papers 
assert that the Sheikh is an Arab, not a Persian, and 
therefore ‘‘ belongs ’’ to Iraq! Hence arises a situation 
that will require to be carefully watched. 


THAT OTHER ELECTION 


It is not only the fate of Great Britain that has been 
in the balance these last few days. Simultaneously with 
the mere political election there has been at Oxford a 
momentous casting of votes for the rival candidates for 
the Professorship of Poetry—an office so serious that 
the climax of its electioneering literature has been a 
set of verses in Punch highly encouraging to Mr. John 
Bailey, but infuriating to the supporters of Mr. Garrod. 
Invective has not been lacking. The Garrodians have 
been particularly incensed by allusions to Mr. Garrod’s 
exceptional knowledge of Greek prosody. This par- 
ticular kind of insult has been rather out of fashion 
since Robert Buchanan associated classical scholarship 
with effeminacy and elicited Swinburne’s reply that if 
ignorance of the classics connoted virility, one would 
not be a maid in Mr, Buchanan’s way ‘‘ for more than 
blushing came to.’’ The revival of this old weapon is 
curious; the struggle is a useful reminder that chairs 
are as worthy of contest as seats; and our only regret 
is that both Mr. Bailey and Mr. Garrod cannot be 
elected. 


CHRISTMAS FARE 


Dinner on Christmas Day ought to present no diffi- 
culties, yet each year in innumerable households it 
causes anxiety. The hostess has but to remember that 
everything must lead up to the two distinctive dishes— 
the turkey and the plum-pudding—and to act on that 
principle. Thus the soup must be such as goes with 
English food, such, for example, as ox-tail soup, and 
not either too rich or too fanciful. The fish also should 
be more or less simple, such as sole poached in one of 
the plainer styles or turbot. If any meat precedes the 
turkey, it should be the merest morsel. The turkey 
itself may be done in the traditional way or more 
elaborately, as with chestnuts and chipolata sausages, 
and in either case will gain by having served with it a 
boat of cranberry sauce. The plum-pudding should 
have with it only brandy butter. And the conclusion of 
the whole matter should be old Cognac, and a prayer 
to whatever gods avert indigestion. 


BREAKERS AHEAD 


S we write polling is still in progress, but what- 
ever the decision, there are certain manifest 
perils in store. These are due to the triangular 
situation. In the past three-cornered constituencies 
were rare in England and only counted in Ireland. The 
= Party have immersed England in the old Irish 

Let us assume that by the time these words are read 
Mr. Baldwin has secured a working majority in every 
sense of the participle, that the Liberals become the 
Opposition, and that the Labour party, without shame, 
takes the lower seat. Conservatism would then be faced 
by two factions that might unnaturally combine their 
forces against it. True, the Labour Party hates the 
Liberals even more than the Conservatives because both 
of them are rival conjurers of chimeras. But adver- 
sity makes strange bedfellows. The Capital Levy, 
however, would hardly prove the basis of this concu- 
binage of convenience, though there is no saying what 
Mr. Lloyd George might not dare. The ground chosen 
would probably be some apparent abstraction like 
Proportional Representation—a theme dear to the 
Socialistic heart and not repugnant to the pliabilities of 
the modern Liberal. On this or some kindred issue the 
Conservatives might be defeated by sophistries wholly 
remote from the condition-of-England problem. Again, 
suppose that against expectation, and abetted by 
ignorance and violence, the Labour Party should take 
the stage with a sufficient background of gaudy can- 
vas; sheer interest would instantly unite the Liberals 
and the Conservatives against it. But, unless we mis- 
take, there would be a price for the union, and the 
price would be the old one of Coalition under a common 
danger—a Coalition in which the Conservatives would 
serve and the Liberals control. The half-hearted luke- 
warmness that shirks facts and lulls enthusiasm would 
reassume its lethargic sway. But suppose, on the 
other hand, that the Liberals came in, the plight of the 
Conservatives and, we feel, of the country, would be 
even more disastrous. Under no circumstances and on 
no topic could the Labour Party be approached by the 
Conservatives, while, once more, it might be more than 
probable that Liberalism would court Labour in order 
to prolong an indefinite reign. ‘‘ Waiting and seeing ”’ 
in a seething Europe, friction and intermeddling 
through leagues, conferences and committees, would 
be repeated. Bureaucracy would be re-multiplied. Al- 
ternate kicks and cajoleries would follow, until some 
stroke of destiny startled the country from an unpre- 
pared torpor into a disarmed panic. 

And outside such sequels and combinations there are 
some hard facts that, in any case, must be confronted. 
How is the annual burden of repayment to America 
going eventually to be met? Those four hundred mil- 
lions cannot deadweight us for ever. Will it be 
lightened by the ‘‘ consolidation ’’ of the National Debt 
with a reduction of interest that the Labour and Liberal 
parties would denounce as repudiation? Or will the 
Government of that day take its courage in both hands 
and tax all handworkers earning high wages? Or will 
they dare to repeal the Trade Disputes Acts that em- 
power an international minority to prevent production 
and yet crush the taxpayer who pays the shot? Let us, 
by the way, call attention to one aspect of these inter- 
nationalist idealists. While they proclaim a cosmo- 
politan brotherhood of European Labour they demand 
the dumping of Continental wares that are only cheap 
from a self-sweated industry and the disordered ex- 
changes that tend to their low standard of living. 

Another problem that will have to be faced further is 
the problem of the English farmer. Mr. Baldwin 
must proceed to define his position. Arable cultivation, 
largely injured during the war, is offered a subsidy 
that with its condition of wage-payment would, initially 
at any rate, spell a loss. And how about the taxation 
of the foreign offals imported to feed our cattle? If 
these products become sensibly dearer, the price of 
meat must rise. Should Mr. Baldwin justly be returned 
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to power, we feel sure that these A sgpsen will be deve- 
loped to suit the benefit of the whole community. The 
community is one thing, the Communist who cares no- 
thing about it is quite another; while the present 
Liberal is a Gallio except for catch-vote catchwords 
and illiberal schoolmastering both at home and abroad. 
We wish, and expect, for Mr. Baldwin a triumph 
because we know that his will is pure and his mind 
bent on the salvation of England. The real fight, 
whatever the party labels, is between the Nationalist 
and the Internationalist. The Socialists are interna- 
tional revolutionaries, the Liberals international indif- 
ferentists. The time has come for a sane, steadfast, 
sincere and statesmanlike Nationalist. Character, not 
crackers, light, not rockets, are indispensable. 


CHRISTMAS IN LITERATURE 


HRISTMAS books, properly so-called, are rather 

out of fashion nowadays. There are plenty of 

books published about this time that are intended 
for Christmas presents—and, indeed, no better present 
could usually be found than a judicious selection from 
this year’s crop would afford—but most of them would 
be equally seasonable at Michaelmas or Easter. The 
past century, it has been said, covers both the rise and 
fall of the essentially Christmas book in the annals of 
our publishers. It is just over a hundred years since 
Washington Irving published his ‘ Sketch-Book’ on 
this side of the Atlantic, through Sir Walter Scott’s 
good offices with John Murray. A critic has observed, 
with some truth, that it was the chapters in this enter- 
taining work about the observance of Christmas at 
Bracebridge Hall which pointed the way to that literary 
treatment of the Christmas festival which reached its 
culmination in the writings of Charles Dickens. In 
previous centuries there had, of course, been plenty of 
pamphlets and chap-books written about Christmas 
and its festivities, but they seldom, if ever, rose into 
the dignity of literature. Washington Irving, indeed, 
asserted his own belief that it was inspiring to read 
‘“even the dry details which some antiquaries have 
given of the quaint humours, the burlesque pageants, 
the complete abandonment to mirth and good-fellowship 
with which this festival was celebrated.”’ 

Perhaps to an American reader, in the days when 
America was several weeks’ voyage away from Eng- 
land, there may have been more interest in these details 
than we can find. To the modern reader the passages 
about the Yule Log and the Lord of Misrule, the bring- 
ing in of the boar’s head and the kissing under the 
mistletoe, which are to be found in the pages of Brand 
or Hone, Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ or the collect- 
anea from the Gentleman’s Magazine, are as dull as 
warmed-over cabbage. Even duller, perhaps, are the 
highly illustrated Christmas annuals, the ‘ Keepsakes ’ 
and ‘ Garlands,’ and the like, which are perhaps best 
remembered by the fact that Scott refused to edit one 
of them, and that Lydgate in ‘ Middlemarch ’ could not 
decide whether the engravings or the writings in them 
would ‘‘ turn out to be the silliest.’’ This literary 
form has long descended to the nursery and the school- 
room, where the Christmas annual, full of rattling 
stories and spirited pictures, still makes its appeal in 
many and giverse shapes. By an agreeable dichotomy, 
the annuals have also given us the Christmas numbers 
of the magazines and the weekly papers, which still 
preserve in their covers and illustrations—if not always 
in their letterpress—the flavour of the ‘‘ festive sea- 
son ’’ at which they flood railway bookstalls and club 
tables. Perhaps there are not quite so many ‘‘ wassail- 
bowls, robin-redbreasts, waits, snow landscapes, bursts 
of Christmas song ’’ as Thackeray counted in the fifties. 
As supply and demand always equate themselves over 
a term of years, it may be assumed that these Christ- 
mas numbers continue to ‘‘ meet a widely-felt want.’’ 


But we no longer meet with Christmas books of the 
kind which Dickens and Thackeray made so popular in 
the middle of the nineteenth century that hosts of 
smaller writers went on sowing what they fondly hoped 
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would turn out to be the same seed for at least a full 
generation thereafter. It is not customary nowadays— 
as The Times said so pleasantly in 1851—“ for the pur- 
veyors of amusing literature—the authors of 
the day—to put forth certain opuscules, denominated 
‘Christmas books,’ with the ostensible intention of 
swelling the tide of exhilaration, or other expansive 
emotions, incident upon the exodus of the old and the 
inauguration of the new year.’’ Nor, fortunately, is it 
any longer customary for The Times to write in that 
turgid strain. 

Perhaps the best kind of ‘‘ Christmas Book” for 
many people would be that defined in Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
sary’ as a manuscript volume “‘ in which people were 
accustomed to keep an account of the Christmas pre- 
sents they received.’’ In these’hard times a very thin 
duodecimo would serve the purpose for most of us. A 
pleasant kind of Christmas book—no doubt it has been 
done, though we do not remember it—would be an 
anthology of references to Christmas in the earlier 
writers. There is plenty of out-of-the-way material 
for such a volume. We should like to see at least the 
stage-directions from Ben Jonson’s Christmas masque, 
with the loving particularity shown in the descrip- 
tion of old Captain Christmas and his children—Mis- 
rule, ‘‘in a velvet cap, with a sprig, a short cloak, 
great yellow ruff, like a reveller, his torch-bearer bear- 
ing a rope, a cheese and a basket ’’; mince-pie, “‘ like a 
fine cook’s wife, drest neat’’; and Wassel, ‘‘ like a 
neat sempster and songster; her page bearing a brown 
bowl, drest with ribands, and rosemary before her.” 
Swift’s letters to Stella and Mrs. Dingley, in the little 
language which he was almost alone amongst middle- 
aged lovers in not being ashamed of writing, would 
afford some pleasing extracts—‘‘ All melly Titmasses— 
melly Titmasses—I said it first—I wish it a souzand 
times zoth with halt (heart) and soul.’’ For sheer in- 
appropriateness we should even prize the remarkable 
sentence with which Johnson begins one of his Christ- 
mas Day articles :—‘‘ Among questions which have 
been discussed, without any approach to decision, may 
be numbered the precedency or superior excellence of 
one virtue to another, which has long furnished a sub- 
ject of dispute to men whose leisure sent them out into 
the intellectual world in search of employment, and 
who have, perhaps, been sometimes withheld from the 
practice of their favourite duty, by zeal for its advance- 
ment and diligence in its celebration.”’ 

Only fancy beginning the Christmas festivities with 
a sentence like that—one almost envies the durabilia 
of the eighteenth century. Curiosity leads us to in- 
quire how an earlier great journalist, Addison, dealt 
with his readers on Christmas morning, but the only 
Spectator which was published on that day is even 
more disappointing, since it merely continues an essay 
on the pursuit of fame which had been begun the day 
before, but proved to be too long for a single paper. 
‘* This being Christmas Day,’’ says a painful commen- 
tator, ‘‘ Addison has continued to it a religious strain 
of thought.”’ By way of relief we may turn to the 
ever-delightful Pepys—the new India-paper edition of 
the immortal diary, by the way, would make a Christ- 
mas present ‘‘than which, perhaps,’’ as the Prophet 
Nicholas used to say. Pepys managed to make the 
best of both worlds on every Christmas Day. Once, 
for instance, he began with a pleasant walk on ‘‘ a most 
brave cold and dry frosty morning,’’ then heard a ser- 
mon against gaming by the worthy Bishop of Win- 
chester in the royal chapel, ‘‘ upon which it was worth 
observing how far they are come from taking the repre- 
hensions of a bishopp seriously, that they all laugh in 
the chappell when he reflected on their ill actions and 
courses,’’ and then home to dine ‘‘ with great content, 
having a mess of brave plum-porridge and a roasted 
pullet.”” Another Christmas this innocent cynic had 
the luck to see a wedding in the church, ‘‘ and the 
young people so mery one with another, and strange to 
see what delight we married people have to see these 
poor fools decoyed into our condition, every man and 
woman gazing and smiling at them.’’ One other Pepys- 
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ian Christmas must content us :—‘‘ To dinner alone 
with my wife, who, poor wretch ! sat undressed all day, 
till ten at night, altering and lacing of a noble petti- 
coat; while i by her, making the boy read to me the 
Life of Julius Caesar and Des Cartes’ book of Musick— 
the latter of which I understand not.’’ What a 
domestic scene, and what amiable candour ! 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, December 6 


DISLIKE secret societies nearly as much as I 
I love Westminster Abbey, which is one of the most 
public things in England. Like other people, there- 
fore, I rubbed my eyes when I read the other morning 
the account of a great ceremonial service held in the 
Abbey by an organization called the Order of Crusa- 
ders. It is very difficult to find out anything about the 
Order of Crusaders except that it is secret and 
ofesses, as one of its objects, the discouragement of 
‘class distinctions,’’ and as another the helping of 
good causes and the removal of evil ones. For the 
furtherance of these ends extremely costly and elaborate 
costumes have been devised, ritual invented, and all the 
mumbo-jumbo with which children of all ages like to 
invest their secret games organized on a very elaborate 
and showy scale. So secret is this Order that nothing 
less than Westminster Abbey must serve to advertise 
its existence, and so modest Is it in its pretensions that 
it has adopted the Unknown Warrior as its first Knight 
and supreme head. 
* * * 


I have every reason to believe that Bishop Ryle, the 
admirable Dean of Westminster and trustee for the 
nation of one of our most precious institutions, made 
full inquiries as to the aims and objects of this Order 
before he permitted the service to take place, and that 
he received satisfactory answers. Whether his in- 
quiries went far enough is another matter. The one 
thing about which I am sure he would be as concerned 
as any one of us is that the Abbey should be kept quite 
free from all suspicion of being used by political bodies 
or factions of any colour to further their ends or adver- 
tise themselves. The Abbey is a national shrine, and 
should only be used for the consecration of causes or 
of things which are national in character. Now I am 
entirely unable to believe that the Order of Crusaders 
can make good any such claim. It has protested, in- 
deed, very loudly—almost too loudly—that it has no- 
thing to do with the Fascist movement; but, in fact, it 
bears a very strong resemblance to all movements, 
whether they call themselves Fascist or Ku-Klux-Klan, 
which have for their object the taking of the law into 
their own hands and bringing uncomfortable, secret and 
indirect pressures to bear on people with whose 
opinions they do not find themselves in agreement. For 
a few days after the holding of this solemn service I 
read in my newspaper that the Order of Crusaders were 
about to endeavour ‘‘ by secret methods ’’ to break up 
all the gambling dens of the country. I have never 
seen a gambling den, and have no idea to what extent 
they are a threat to the moral life of England; but I 
should think that they do not greatly flourish, that 
what the police do not know about them is hardly worth 
knowing, and is not likely to be known to the Crusa- 
ders. It is not their business, nor yours, nor mine, to 
break up gambling dens; it is our business to see that 
the organizations which exist for that purpose, and for 
the maintenance of which we pay, do their work pro- 
perly. 


* * * 

General Sir Edward Bethune, K.C.B., who is a 
prominent official of the Crusaders, is reported to have 
said in an interview with the Daily News: ‘‘ Our 
methods may be sometimes a little outside the law; 
personally, I do not care a jot if they are.’ I think 
that Bishop Ryle is on very dangerous ground if he 


lends Westminster Abbey to the glorification of bodies 
of men who declare their methods to be ‘“‘ outside the 
law.’’ He seems to have been influenced in favour of 
the Crusaders’ request for the Abbey by an assurance 
that the movement was moral and social, and was ex- 
pressed by the motto ‘‘ Service,”’ that it had no connec- 
tion with the so-called Fascist movement, that it was 
strongly supported by the Home Secretary, and that 
the Duke of York wished to be present. But even 
Home Secretaries sometimes have friends who are able 
to enlist their sympathies on behalf of an alleged good 
cause; and the Duke of York, like other persons in his 
position, is dependent for his knowledge of institutions 
like this largely on what he is told by others. But it 
does not seem to me that the attendance either of the 
Home Secretary, or the Duke of York, or both, could 
make suitable to Westminster Abbey an occasion which 
otherwise would not have been suitable to it; and the 
mere fact that a society is secret should debar it, not 
necessarily from the private, but certainly from the 
public blessing of the Church and the use of public 
monuments. 
* * 


Secret societies are generally in fact a nuisance. 
When there is a real need for them there is no need for 
secrecy, and the fact that their methods are dependent 
on secrecy means as a rule that their methods are 
utterly un-English and unsuited to our national life and 
institutions. When, moreover, they declare themselves 
through their own officials to be ready to employ 
methods which are outside the law—in other words, to 
supersede the constituted authority provided for keep- 
ing order—they ally themselves at once with the spirit 
of anarchy, Bolshevism, and other baleful movements 
which, however worthy may be their professed objects, 
come in the long run to the furtherance of them by 
some form of violence. There have been, and are, 
secret societies that have done good and benevolent 
work. The essence of them, however, is that you do 
not hear of them. They are, in other words, really 
secret, and do not take Westminster Abbey to advertise 
their existence and secure recruits. 

Fitson YOUNG 


AT DORCHESTER 
By Ivor BRown 


The toe oad Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall. By Thomas 
Hardy. 

O Jan! O Jan! O Jan! A Recension of a Wessex Folk- 
Piece by Thomas Hardy. 

The Play of St. George. As Aforetime acted by Dorset 
Mummers. 

Given at the Corn Exchange, Dorchester, on November 28, 29, 

and 30. 


HE journey through an England bound in frost 

i and fog had itsreward. After a thousand and one 

first nights in Shaftesbury Avenue (same plays, 
same audiences, same mechanical applause), here 
was another facet of the English drama. Every winter 
the amateur actors of Casterbridge pay tribute to the 
borough's greatest citizen; usually they dramatize a 
Wessex novel, and act their version in a simple, forth- 
right way. This year Mr. Hardy had returned the 
compliment by writing direct for the actors. Indeed, 
if one excepts ‘The Dynasts’ as being mainly study- 
drama, he had given them his first stage-play. It was 
an occasion for Dorchester, but Dorchester is not a 
town to be flurried. It took its invasion of writers and 
photographers and Hardy collectors with a calm fully 
worthy of a city whose roots go as deeply into English 
history as any proud borough can desire. 

The town is not a show place. The garish multiple- 
store has got a firm grip of its high-street; it exports 
agricultural machinery and steam-rollers as well as 
Wessex novels, and a casual glance would suggest that 
a steam-roller has passed over its romance and its 


antiquities. But the place is more than a home of 
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manuscripts; it is a manuscript itself, a palimpsest of 
English -history, where careless generations have 
written their own testimony on top of their fore-runner’s 
depositions. It is a town where a gardener re-laying 
his lawn may light on a statue of Jupiter, and where 
the relics of an historic eighteenth-century theatre may 
be stumbled across behind a pottery shop. The ‘‘ bill 
which the Hardy players presented was all of the past 
Wessex; they looked backwards to Tristan, to Merrie 
England, to the eighteen-forties. Living in Dorchester 
a man may well be pardoned the luxury of looking 
backward, and that with energy; for the gifts of the 
present are far from lovely. So, too, the gifts of the 
immediate past, as one reflects on entering the modern 
Corn Exchange, which is now the home of the drama 
in a town that has had many a theatre beginning with 
that prehistoric earth-work, made amphitheatre by the 
Romans, which stands hard up against the railway. 
‘The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall 

was begun by Mr. Hardy in 1916, laid aside, and 
finished this year. It is close-packed in thought and 
action, and the clash of Mark, Tristan, and the two 
Iseults at Tintagel comes with brief violence, and, of 
course, is shot through with the author’s vehement 
compassion. The chorus, men and women with anti- 
phonal chants, ask— 


Why did Heaven warrant, in its whim, 
A twain mismated should bedim 

The courts of this encompassment 
With bleeding loves and discontent? 


“In its whim.’? We are back with that hard 
President of the Immortals who had his ‘‘ sport ’’ with 
Tess. ‘‘ As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods.”’ 
There is no softening of Mr. Hardy’s scrutiny of the 
scheme of things, and there is all the old pity for the 
humans enmeshed in it. Also there are two lyrics of 
rare beauty. The weakness of the piece lies not in its 
dramatic values or its philosophy, but in occasional 
harsh antithesis of rare and strained words (‘‘ racked 
was the Queen with qualm and cark ’’) with a prosaic 
diction that declines towards bathos. The challenge to 
the actors is severe. 

‘« When the play is in verse or in rhythmical prose,”’ 
wrote Mr. W. B. Yeats, ‘‘a company of amateurs, if 
they love literature, and are not self-conscious and 
really desire to do well, can often make a better hand 
of it than the ordinary professional company.’’ Often, 
perhaps; certainly not always. High tragedy demands 
some technical apparatus in the actor; sincerity is not 
enough. But sincerity does at least guarantee freedom 
from the flourish, from the glibly vulgar, from the out- 
Heroding of Herod which professional self-confidence 
may bring. The Hardy Players, with the exception of 
Dr. E. W. Smerdon, whose Tristan was exquisite, can- 
not fairly be judged by the standards one would apply, 
for instance, to Miss Thorndike. They are doing a 
different thing. They are far closer to simple recitation, 
leaving the expression of emotion to the author instead 
of forcing it by their own gesture. They act with their 
voices, not with their bodies. Apart from the chanters, 
for whose monotone I did not care, they gave the 
written word its due of clarity and emphasis. It was 
a work of piety and quality. 

Mr. Hardy has specifically called his tragedy ‘‘ a play 
for mummers ’’; that specification would apply far 
better to his second piece, which is based on childhood’s 
memories of play-acting in his father’s house (date 
about 1844), and is a Wessex recension of the ditty 
about the Keys of Heaven. The fashionable gentleman 
with cane and beaver hat offers to the fashionable lady, 
a flouncing beauty in a pannier skirt, all the world’s 
wealth for her love, applying, as each offer fails, to 
Jan, the Wessex farmer, for further steps in the 
courtier’s progress. Madam will not walk or talk until 
he offers the keys of his heart, Jan’s last advice. It 
was all mimed to music, with jolly ambling dances and 
a great roll of broad Wessex, vowels from the lips of 
Jan (Mr. W. R. Bawler), whose humour was as 
admirable as his velveteens. 


Mr. Yeats’s high opinion of amateur acting was 
certainly justified by the success of the romping piece 
of fireside fun, ‘ The Play of St. George.’ The play 
fits in with a ‘‘ Hardy programme,”’ because in ‘ The 
Return of the Native’ he has laid down exactly how it 
should be done. The players were faithful to the 
instruction; the warriors were in white, slashed with 
bright bows and rosettes, and had visors of ribbon 
dangling over their faces. They slew and were slain, 
and were finally revived by the highly commercial 
doctor, whose conduct suggests that the Shavian view 
of medicine was current at the time of the Crusades. 
This jovial relic of Christmas mummery might easily 
be spoiled by the professional or the self-consciously 
artistic touch. Sophistication would slay it as surely 
as St. George slew his bottle-green dragon with sword 
of lath, and as surely as Slasher, the Valiant Soldier, 
did his desperate fighting for the right against all 
Saracens, Turks, and Infidels. It is dreadful to think 
what might happen to such a play when lost, stolen, 
or strayed in Hampstead. Shades of the studio begin 
to close . . Artlessly, exuberantly mimed upon 
the Dorchester stage, it was so gay and withal so 
beautiful that instinctively one asked, ‘‘ Whaur’s your 
Lovat Fraser noo?’’ That is the best of Dorchester, 
You escape from Shaftesbury Avenue without running 
into Hampstead or Hammersmith. Here, in devious, ' 
history-haunted lanes, you breathe a new play-house 
air that sweetly recommends itself, so fresh it is and 
eager. 


EDITH THOMPSON—AND ANOTHER 
By MAx PEMBERTON 


RIME has done much for great literature—and 

it has done not a little, again, in this remarkable 

book* which Mr. Filson Young has given us. 
Why “bloody murder ’’ seems to produce stylists— 
or to attract them—it is difficult to say, but assuredly 
it does ; and from the days of Greek bias towards incest- 
slaughter to an age which has witnessed the hang- 
ing of an emotional woman at the bidding of an out- 
raged Suburbia, the story is the same. Stevenson was, 
perhaps, at his best in his exploitation of the Appin 
murder, and Thomas Hardy assuredly did not surpass 
‘Tess.’ We had half the stylists in the country busy 
when Carlisle gave us ‘‘ gigmanity ’’—and it seems but 
yesterday that Henry Irving was here writing of crime 
with great dignity of words, and betraying in every 
phrase the influence of the fettered phantoms which 
haunted him. Now comes Mr. Filson Young with so 
finely written an introduction to this record of the 
suburb and the scaffold that I know nothing in all 
the literature of crime to better it. Assuredly a most 
satisfying piece of work, and to those who still believe 
in the art of words, a sheer delight. 

But it is far more than the art of words. It isa 
shrewd and masterly analysis of an emotional woman, 
whom Bayswater hanged because of the continuing 
importance of Mount Sinai. To-day, tutored opinion 
does not believe that Edith Thompson should have 
gone to the scaffold; it certainly does not believe that 
the case was merely one of sordid adultery, as the 
learned judge described it. Nor does it accept the 
theory that the woman was just one of those hysterical 
products of the age with no soul above murder and 
no goal above desire. Far from it. It discovers in 
her, as Mr. Filson Young has said, ‘‘ the presence of 
that something which lifts a woman out of whatever 
class she may naturally belong to and sets her in a 
class apart—the class of influencing, compelling, 
driving, beckoning women who have power over men, 
and through them over the world.”’ 

Such is the woman who, immured in the fastnesses 
of Ilford, dreamed her dreams of another world, and 
peopled it with one man, her lover, Frederick Bywaters. 


* * Trial of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thompson.’ Edited 
by Filson Young. Hodge. 10s. 6d. net. 
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They were vague dreams—the dreams of one who 
sought happiness vaguely, not by the road of motor- 
cars and chinchilla coats, but by the path which should 
lead to freedom. The wonderful letters are the ex- 

ression less of passion than of love, and all the toying 
with the possible death of ‘‘ the obstacle’ might well 
amount to no more than the heroism of the ruffian at 
the public-house door, who tells his wife that he will 
swing for her. What she needed was freedom, the 
wings of the bird to carry her forth from the cage into 
which destiny had thrust her maliciously. Beyond the 
bars she perceived the clear blue sky—she knew not in 
what heaven. And over her sordid life, her daily 
drudgery, and her nightly quarrels with her husband 
loomed Mount Sinai—a fantastic face, glowering over 
the shoulder as the vision of the anabaptist. 

Her letters hanged her—and yet, when questioned, 
she retorted fairly, ‘‘ Yes, but you don’t know the 
letters he wrote me!’’ We do not know them. 
Bywaters remains a somewhat brutal young man, in 
whose eyes, possibly, the whole thing was merely an 
amorous adventure the more. It is said that he got 
drink both before and after visiting the Graydons that 
night, and was ‘‘ blind’’ when he killed Thompson. 
The woman, he declared, did not know that he would 
be at the station, and he was mad because she had 
refused to go out with him and deliberately had 
preferred to accompany Percy Thompson to the theatre. 
Following the pair, Bywaters averred that he saw the 
husband put his arm suddenly round his wife’s waist, 
and observed that she made no effort to resist him. 
That decided it. He rushed upon his victim and 
stabbed him to death with terrible ferocity. An ex 
parte statement, of course, and one, it may be, that 
wiil not hold water. But it is in every way as credible 
as the assumption that the woman knew he was there, 
and that she deliberately held her husband in talk that 
Bywaters might stab him. 

But of all that has been written, and all that has been 
said about this remarkable case, I prefer the masterly 
analysis and shrewd judgment which Mr. Filson Young 
reveals in this engrossing volume. One thing is 
certain—there will be no need for any other account 
of a crime which must become historic. Here is. the 
story, the whole story, and nothing but the story—save 
that measured judgment and close reasoning of which 
the author is the acknowledged master. And, I repeat, 
in the estimate of real literature to which crime has 
given birth, this work assuredly must figure with 
distinction. 


PIANISTS—A PUGILIST AND A POET 
By DyNELEY HUSSEY 


And in the days of old pianoforte playing was in 

the nature of a boxing match between performer 
and pianoforte, a contest in which the strings often got 
the worst of it and the music was usually counted out 
in the first round. Our modern players—the real 
‘moderns like Mr. Wiener and Mr. Pol-Morin—are 
lily-fingered fellows; and those, who still have in them 
the old fighting spirit, observe the Queensberry rules 
and wear the gloves. Mr. Eugen D’Albert is a sur- 
vivor of the old school, and fights with the naked fist. 
In the manner of the would-be complimentary Mayor 
who greeted a famous artist with ‘‘ Mais, Monsieur, 
vous étes le Carpentier du piano,’’ D’Albert might be 
dubbed its Dempsey. He is the true heavy-weight with 
a left punch that will knock out anyone, except 
Beethoven, in ten seconds. 

It was unfortunate, therefore, that for last week’s 
combat at the Aeolian Hall Mr. D’Albert chose for his 
opponents such easy victims as Chopin, Schumann, 
Debussy, and young Brahms. The last-named was re- 
presented by the F Minor Sonata, a nice romantic 
young gent of the eighteen-forties with a stock and 
beaver hat and check pantaloons, but with no lack of 


| N the days of old there were giants upon the earth. 


what, since I am adopting the sporting tone, I may be 
permitted to call ‘‘ guts.’’ But, withal, a dreamy sort 
of fellow, given to a pretty contemplation of the moon, 
and apt, therefore, to take his eye off his opponent. 
One wanted to throw in the towel during the first move- 
ment; the Scherzo was battered to pieces by an unend- 
ing rain of blows; and the Finale was knocked out in 
fifteen bars, so that the rest was just galumphing by 
the victor, with the Three-blind-mice Chorale as a hymn 
of triumph. The slow movements were handled a little 
more gently. But even there the bass growled and 
frowned in petulant anger; there were clouds upon the 
face of the moon, and the Retrospect was full of un- 
happy memories. No, the methods that suit late 
Beethoven won’t do for early Brahms. 

There were moments, none the less, that made up for 
all this, the guitars in ‘ Soirée dans Grenade,’ some 
quiet passages in ‘Carnaval,’ and the ‘ Berceuse’ 
of Chopin, which was carried through in one straight 
line from beginning to efd with none of the usual 
maundering prettiness. It is D’Albert’s characteristic 
method, this carrying through of the music without a 
break; something may be lost in the details, but, where 
there are big bones beneath, his long steady line limns 
them worthily. In the Ballade, too, he obtained a 
startling effect by lulling us to security and then coming 
down with all his force suddenly upon the fortissimo 
chord, so that we jumped in our seats. It was a little 
reminiscent, perhaps, of the sensational crash in the 
first movement of the Pathetic Symphony, for which I 


always wait in naughty expectation of seeing the old | 


ladies taken by surprise; but it was a thrill such as we 
rarely get from a pianist. 

Mr. Ernst von Dohndnyi also played the F minor 
Sonata of Brahms at his concert last Saturday, and 
proved an ideal interpreter. He is the poet, not tlie 
pugilist, at the pianoforte, but not one of your inverte- 
brates who, having none themselves, cannot define for 
us the bones of music. He has power to make the 
instrument render its full volume, without overstepping 
the bounds of noise. His tone is clear and rich, singing 
the melodies, and his rhythms are strong yet supple 
like the muscles of an athlete. The very qualities these 
for the F minor Sonata! He made the passion genuine 
and his sense of beauty enabled him to present the 
poetry of the second movement without mawkishness, 
to realise for us the lines written at its head :— 

Der Abend dimmert, der Mondlicht scheint 


Da sind zwei Herzen in Liebe vereint 
Um halten sich selig unfangen. 


During the Scherzo he sat smiling to himself, seeming 
to say-‘* What fun this all is !’’ He enjoys playing, and 
communicates his enjoyment, which is perhaps the 
supreme quality of the artist—and, one may add, the 
best aim for a critic. 

Dohnanyi is, moreover, a composer of exceptional 
interest, the latest master in that very Romantic School 
which all the forced laughter of the Schénbergians cannot 
kill. Like Brahms, he leans on the past, because he 
finds the medium of the classics adequate for his self- 
expression. But he is no academic musician, turning 
out sonatas and symphonies made according to recipe 
and shaped in worn-out moulds. He is a very live, 
creative artist working in the great tradition of German 
music, but impressing upon the old forms the mark of 
his individuality. On first hearing his music one may 
say ‘‘ Ah! that’s from Liszt; that big tune might be 
Strauss’s; those cross-rhythms were invented by 
Brahms.’’ But these casual likenesses, as of individual 
features in the face of a child whose parents one has 
known, disappear on intimacy and in their place one 
recognizes his own personality. The chief charac- 
teristics, I should say, are a sense of humour—some- 
times sharpened to a fine point of wit, but never de- 
scending to the practical joking with a touch of nasti- 
ness in it that Strauss used to affect, nor to the silly 
sort of clowning in which the very moderns indulge— 
and a fierce, almost savage, poetry which is the heritage 
of his Hungarian blood. 
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Correspondence 
WHEN THE GROCER IS KING 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


Paris, December 5 


HERE is a new book by M. Robert de Jouvenel, 
a tiny book as usual, and, as usual, a brilliant 
book. Its title is ‘ Feu 1’Etat,’ and its subject 
is, as the title implies, the substitution of something for 
the entity still known as the State. Who is it that 
steps in the shoes, as it were, of that majestic abstrac- 
tion? Trade, industrialism, finance do so; that is to 
say, vested interests of whatever kind and bearing, no 
matter what their names. On this subject Robert de 
Jouvenel writes a hundred and thirty pages which ought 
to be illuminating but are more glittering than clear, 
and leave one with rather a tantalized feeling that the 
subject is all-important, that it deserves our most con- 
centrated attention, but that we have given it more 
time than we can spare considering the results secured. 
Robert de Jouvenel, who is full of humour, is not a 
humorist; but he is not a teacher, either. He never 
speaks to you. He gives you the impression that you 
are welcome to listen to his soliloquy as he picks up one 
newspaper after another or swiftly glances at the 
volumes on his shelves, but he is not talking for your 
or anybody else’s benefit; he chooses to talk out loud 
just because he enjoys raising everyday journalese 
words to the level of literature, and has a knack of 
saying apparently simple things which turn out to be 
profound things. Economics handled in that way be- 
come seductive, till we discover them to be as baffling 
as ever. Of M. de Jouvenel’s sincerity there is no 
question. He is a radical journalist, in spite of his 
descent and training, and there is no doubt that he is 
fully conscious of the fact that a number of his remarks 
fall heavily on the ‘ Union des Intéréts Economiques,’ 
that is to say, on the majority in the French Chamber— 
that is to say, ultimately, on M. Poincaré. But he 
is too attentive an observer ever to be a mere partisan. 
The spirit of the French Revolution was Liberalism, 
that is, a tendency to do with as little government as 
possible. When the economic crises which generally 
attend revolutions were passed, the French became 
Free Traders in imitation of their English neighbours, 
and the slogan for a long time was, laissez faire, laissez 
passer. In time, Industrialism appeared, became con- 
scious of itself and of its importance, and, as it hap- 
pened to be another name for what used to be called 
the Bourgeoisie, forced its will upon bourgeois govern- 
ments, and Protection succeeded Free Trade. Fluctua- 
tions followed, thanks to which competition, aided by 
inventiveness and financial developments, became con- 
stantly keener, much to the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer. Finally, the Great War came, and, as had been 
the case with every other war, it gave commerce won- 
derful chances. The formula this time happening to 
be unity in everything, unity in trade resulted in giving 
trading people prodigious power. Governments could 
not do without them, and bowed to them lower than 
they had ever done. When the war was over the busi- 
ness front remained unbroken, and France found herself 
in the hands of a few invincible associations which 
called themselves consortiums, but might just as well 
have called themselves trusts or cartels. 
The results are visible. They can be summed up in 
a happy phrase (which for a while charmed the working 
classes, quite as open to the delight of bullying as their 
betters ever were) : ‘‘ High salaries go along with high 
prices,’’ and also in a form of Protection which M. 
Loucheur, its inventor, called the tap theory, i.e., let 
as many foreign goods flow in as will not interfere with 
national prosperity. In other words, let nothing hap- 
pen that may disturb the syndicates controlling metal- 
lurgy, the textile industry, the great railway companies, 
and even, recently, agriculture. From being witnesses 


that everybody and everything is free, business as well 
as political opinions, the Governments one after the 
other have become very much what the Kings of France 
used to be in feudal days. 

The Radical Press, echoed by many foreign periodi- 
cals, insists that the power of these new high and 
mighty extends farther than the weak imagination of 
the man in the street can realize. Day after day we 
read allusions to the influence of the ‘ Comité des 
Forges’ on our Ruhr policy, and on the farce of Par- 
liamentary debates staged in advance at the sittings 
of purely commercial boards. When I hear that busi- 
ness interfered, for mere business purposes, with the 
rebuilding of the North, I am shocked at first; but 

adually, remembering many slight indications noticed 
in that part of France during the last five years, an 
unpleasant certitude forms itself in my soul. Besides, it 
is not necessary to be a native of the devastated regions 
to see unmistakable signs that Governments must be 
strongly influenced by people a great deal more in 
earnest than politicians. Anybody who _lives— 
were it only for a few weeks every year 
—in the country must have noticed that the dismal 
prophecies made by economists about the long decades 
necessary to reconstitute the herds of France all came 
untrue. There is plenty of cattle, and farmers have 
gradually had to make up their minds to sell their 
beasts to the butcher for half the price they used to get, 
yet meat costs more than it ever did. The other day, 
the Paris Prefect of Police, having spoken of an inves- 
tigation into this anomaly, drew on himself rather a 
formidable letter from a municipal councillor, who did 
not mince matters, and told the Prefect plainly that he 
knew, better than anybody else, there was collusion, 
built on the tap theory, between the producers and the 
Villette middle-men. You never see any more the 
wonderful words A louer anywhere; but you con- 
stantly read changement de Propriétaire over the shops 
of bakers and grocers. In a few cases the sudden 
announcement over a door familiar to one, where one 
expected to see the slow-going owner yawning many 
years more, has been staggering. Through some mys- 
terious process those people make more money in two 
or three years than their neighbours can make in a 
lifetime. Protests in the Press and in the Chamber 
avail little. The Senate is at present legislating 
against exaggerated rents, and rouses the indignation 
of the Chamber by regarding as legitimate a rise of 
120 per cent. But I know cases, not a few, of rents 
being raised 300 per cent. Interesting disclosures in 
the newspapers show that stationery in France is so 
expensive because it is entirely controlled by the 
Hachette Company. In every case you find that some- 
body controls something very much as medizval barons 
used to control the roads. 

Is there a remedy? M. de Jouvenel speaks of an 
economic Parliament alongside of the usual political 
affair. He founds great hopes upon this body, and I 
am willing to let anybody try it, although there is such 
a Parliament in Berlin to duplicate the Reichstag. But 
in spite of smiling cynics who call themselves realists, 
I think a crusade undertaken on the usual publicity 
lines would do something, if it were run by men bold 
enough at this time of day to recommend honesty. 
Bishops might do something, too, if they would 
remember that man also lives by bread. But, while 
hearing that Governments are controlled by financiers, 
people will go on appealing against financiers to 
Governments. 


Q A certain number of the original drawings by 
‘Quiz,’ recently on exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries, are still for sale, price £10 10s. each, 
mounted and framed. A list of the unsold 
drawings will be forwarded on application to the 
Publisher of the “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 


| The Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q] Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

@ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
To the Editor of Tue SaturDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent Colonel Smith does not 
set a very good example to young officers who are, 
presumably, taught, as they were in my time, that, in 
a disputation, one should preserve one’s temper and 
should think twice and thrice before calling a man a 
liar, even though one may seem to have proved that 
his statements are inaccurate. Only once does Colonel 
Smith seriously attempt to controvert my statements, 
and then he confuses the money owed by us to America 
with the cash payments which, despite Pariiamentary 
protest, we continued to make to France long after it 
was apparent that she had no intention of meeting her 
obligations to us. (The official explanation was, so 
far as I remember, that these payments came under a 
different agreement. That they came out of the same 
pockets was a point too fine for the departmental mind 
to grasp.) 

It is a relief to turn to M. d’Auvergne’s letter. Here 
we have none of the controversial methods so dear to 
the followers of Mr. Lloyd George and the Coagulated 
Press, but a carefully reasoned exposition by one who 
has the courage to permit a sense of wrong to overcome 
a laudable pride of ancestry. In his survey of history 
he exposes, without mercy, the failings of the country 
of his origin; but even he has omitted something. Ina 
translation of Duruy’s ‘ Short History of France’ we 
read :—‘‘ It was not the intention of the French to pre- 
serve these conquests; the Palatinate was again 
ravaged, and on this occasion (my italics) with ferocity ; 
100,000 persons, driven from their land by the flames, 
went to seek vengeance in Germany.’’ Evidently the 
gentle art of devastation for devastation’s sake was not 
a Prussian discovery. I shall, of course, be told that 
this is ancient history. Perhaps so. But peoples, 
especially peasant peoples, have long memories. The 
devastation of the Palatinate occurred within a year 
of the Battle of the Boyne, and many years after the 
sack of Drogheda. Will anyone who has studied recent 
history in Ireland suggest that those two events are 
forgotten? Incidentally, it is worthy of note that the 
French are again in the Palatinate, and bid fair vicari- 
ously to emulate their former achievements in that un- 
happy land. 

M. d’Auvergne goes to the root of the matter when 
he says that ‘‘ we did not dethrone Germany in order 
to make France king.’’ I would go farther and say 
that it was never our intention that Germany should 
attain such a position that her dethronement would be 
necessary. The Englishman would, in fact, seem to 
be like Frankenstein, fated unwittingly to produce the 
instrument of his own undoing. The monster whom we 
overthrew in 1918 was incubated in the warmth of Eng- 
lish smiles. To-day we have raised up another monster 
in his place. And, as I shall show, there are not 
wanting signs that the process may again be repeated. 

-In perpetrating this recurrent folly the Englishman 
is actuated by that sentiment which, at present, is the 
trump card of the Gallophile. I should be the last man 
on earth to decry sentiment. But sentiment is a plaguy 
thing unless it is tempered by sense. I read recently 


the critique of a play (or was it a novel?) in which a 
man saves the life of a fellow creature only to become 
the slave of the ingrate for whose continued existence he 
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was responsible. This is the position in which England 
finds herself to-day; and for the far-seeing there are 
indications that she may find herself similarly situateg 
in years to come. There is nothing, at the moment, of 
greater significance to England and France than the 
appeal which is being made for the relief of distress jn 
Germany. That the appeal will meet with a ready re. 
sponse I hope and believe. No Englishman worthy of 
the name can contemplate unmoved the privations 
which will be endured by millions of Germans during 
this winter. To these starving men, women, and child- 
ren will be transferred the sympathy which France has 
abused, and in the wake of that sympathy will revive 
the sentiment which France has killed. That that sen- 
timent will be to the advantage of Germany is more 
than probable. But God send that it may be tempered 
by sense, that we may be content when Germany is 
restored to her rightful place among the nations and 
that the Englishman does not once again play the 
thankless part of a sentimental Frankenstein. 


I am, etc., 
NeEtson Nortu 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. d’Auvergne writes: ‘‘ A too-powerful 
France may be as dangerous to England as a too- 
powerful Germany; nay, more dangerous, because 
nearer.’’ There is only one answer that it is neces- 
sary to make to this, and that is—that it is simply not 
true. It is demonstrably not true. It is so obviously 
not true that even Mr. d’Auvergne and those who 
share his views could not help acknowledging its 
untruth if they only gave a moment’s real thought to 
the matter. For the supremacy which they pronounce 
so ‘‘ dangerous ”’ actually exists at the present time. I 
suppose that, with her superiority in the air, France 
could lay London and most of our big cities in ruins at 
very short notice. Yet we do not sleep any the less 
soundly in our beds on that account. 

Why? Because we know very well that France— 
I am speaking of the present-day France, not of the 
France of Louis XIV. or the Middle Ages—is a civilized 
Power. We know that she has, like ourselves, no 
pleasure in war (apart from self-defence), and is only 
too willing to submit any questions that may arise 
between her and another Power to the arbitrament of 
logic and reason. But now suppose Germany had the 
position of supremacy which France enjoys—how 
should we feel about it? There is no need to give the 
answer. Indeed, we should not have time to feel much 
about it at all—the bombs would be bursting about our 
ears ! 

Mr. d’Auvergne, in his eagerness to help forward a 
thoroughly bad argument, has been led—unwittingly, 
of course—into writing nonsense. 


I am, etc., 
A. R. Cripps 
Worthing 


‘*LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION ” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REvIEw 


SIR,—As a woman who has lived with Prohibition 
in Toronto, Canada, 1916-1919, the paragraph on local 
option in your Notes for the Week in the issue for 
December 1 greatly interested me. I know from 
experience how Prohibition affects the middle and 
working-classes; the wealthy, who have the means to 
lay in liquor stocks, it does not touch. During the 
influenza epidemic in Toronto, 1917-18, I have stood 
in a queue for hours to get a doctor’s prescription 
filled for a neighbour whose only chance of pulling 
through was a little whisky. The smuggled liquor 
that I could have got, illegally, with ease, would have 
been poison. There were drunkenness and liquor 
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soning cases in ‘‘ dry?’ Toronto; it paid people to 
to Montreal to get fabulous 
prices were paid for cheap rye whisky, nearly as 
jsonous as prussic acid. If a veto could not 
succeed in such large areas as the Canadian Provinces, 
how would it fare in little England? If Harrow votes 
no-licence and Ealing no-change, we in Sudbury, 
between the two, are criminals in Harrow if we have 
a glass of beer, but law-abiding citizens in Ealing. 
Local option would make the law a laughing stock 
and a mockery. 

Vegetarians hate meat, and believe meat-eating to be 
dangerous. With more power they might introduce a 
local option on the question of butchers’ shops. It 
would be quite as reasonable as the Temperance 
Party’s L.O. Eating meat or fruit, drinking beer or 
cocoa, working or playing, are all personal questions 
for each individual to decide for himself. How 
ridiculous to make political issues of them. The 
Temperance Party have said that local option is 
‘‘the stepping stone to Prohibition’’; maybe it will 
also prove a stumbling block to the Liberal Party in 
this Election. 

As you say, the real road to temperance in England 
is through public-house reform. 


I am, etc., 
(Mrs) H. W. THomas 


! 


“ Westgate,” Sudbury. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Does not the question of local option depend 
upon the options which it provides for the expression of 
the public will? I agree that if local option is under- 
stood to mean, as in Scotland, ‘‘ no change,’’ ‘‘ limita- 
tion ’’ and ‘‘ no licence,’’ it is not likely to find favour 
here. But if it is constructive in that it permits of 
experiments on the principle of the Carlisle scheme, 
there is much to be said for it. 

At the present time Scotland is declaring its opinion 
by means of its local option powers, and the ‘no 
licence ’’ party is showing very badly. Of 141 areas 
which have been polled to date, December 1, 127 have 
voted ‘‘ no change’’; five ‘‘ limitation’’; four ‘‘ no 
licence ’’ ; while two areas have repealed ‘‘ no licence ”” 
and three have repealed ‘‘ limitation.’’ There is a 
growing movement in Scotland which favours public- 
house reform on ‘‘ Carlisle ’’ lines. 

I am, etc., 
FreD CARTER 

The Abbey House, Westminster 


CANADA AND PROTECTION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,-—There was an article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 24 headed ‘ Canada and Protection,’ in which you 
state that the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King is ‘‘a descendant of Mr. Mackenzie, the great 
opponent of Sir John Macdonaid.’’ This is not so. 
Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, the opponent of Sir John 
Macdonald, to whom you allude, was a Scotsman. 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s ancestor, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, was in the forefront of Canadian politics in 
1837, so that his ancestors for three generations back 
have been Canadian. 

Will you pardon me if I also express great regret 
that you should draw Canadian affairs ‘nto Imperial 
politics? I really think that it is a very grave mistake, 
and can result in no good to the Empire. 

I am, etc., 
Peter C. LARKIN 


[We are obliged to Mr. Larkin for his correction ; but 
we do not quite see how ‘‘ Canadian affairs ’’ can be 
kept out of any intelligent discussion of Imperial 
politics. S.R.] 


Reviews 
THE BEGINNINGS OF BURKE 


The Early Life, Correspondence and Writings of 
The Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, LL.D. By the 
Late A. P. J. Samuels. With Supplementary 
Chapters by The Rt. Hon. A. W. Samuels. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. net. 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this researchful 

record of an unfamiliar period in the life of the 
greatest political thinker of the later eighteenth century 
in England, and one of the greatest that the world has 
ever seen. It is written by a young man of great pro- 
mise and high attainments, who, as a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was awarded the crowning 
honour of being elected auditor of the College His- 
torical Society—that direct descendant of the ‘‘ Club ”’ 
instituted by Burke himself. Then the war intervened. 
He served with distinction in the 11th Royal Irish 
Rifles, which formed part of the renowned 36th Ulster 
Division. Wounded at the opening of the Somme 
Battle, he fell at Messines in September, 1916, and 
the task of completing his notes and pursuing his 
investigations devolved on a father bereaved of his 
only son. It is fitting that a brave patriot should 
illustrate the early days of one who in his later years 
opposed the new Whigs with ‘‘ that salutary prejudice 
called our country,’’ and the work gains additional 
value from the fact that many of the documents con- 
sulted perished last year by the barbarous hands of 
rebel incendiaries. 

It is an antiquarian’s chronicle that seeks no orna- 
mental aids, though an enthusiastic ardour sustains 
the style. Nor is it the least of its contributions that 
from the first it illustrates the bias of Burke’s mind 
towards the ‘‘ via media’’ in Whiggism. Vehement 
to violence in expression, rich in imagery, dramatic 
in posture as Burke proved throughout his career, he 
never lost the balance of thought instilled by his 
classical studies, and perhaps by his Quaker school- 
master. And though such affinities go unmentioned 
here, it should be remembered that his train of political 
reflections, and often even the turn of their utterance, 
are, in fact, founded on that very Bolingbroke whom 
at the start he derided, and whom he detested to the 
end. 

Burke was born of a Protestant father and a Catholic 
mother, just as he was to marry the Catholic daughter 
of a Presbyterian mother. The penal laws enacted 
for such mixed alliances long after his birth never 
touched him in Ireland, and in England they were 
powerless to do so. As a boy he was transplanted 
from his damp home in Dublin on Arranquay to Bally- 
duffrin, at the northern end of County Cork. There 
he frequented two schools, the one that of a cross old 
dame, whom he and his brothers once set out in a fit of 
melodramatic frenzy to exterminate, the other of an 
old-fashioned dominie named O’ Halloran, whom Burke, 
already famous, greeted on a visit to Ireland in 1766, 
and ‘‘ tipped ’’ with five guineas. But the real dawn 
of his promise arose when he was sent to the Kildare 
school of the Yorkshire Quaker, Abraham Shackleton, 
purist in mind, heart, and scholarship. The boy grew 
to love him all the more because of qualities in several 
ways supplementary to his own, and he struck up a life- 
long friendship (only once to be clouded) with his son 
Richard, whose correspondence forms such a feature of 
this volume. Both of them were born lovers of litera- 
ture and the classics; both in loved yet inadequate 
homes were thrown in upon themselves, and more 
especially Burke, who, for all his inborn eloquence, 
exhibited much of that pent-up aspiration which is the 
birthright of genius, and has been so finely psycholo- 
gized by Disraeli in his ‘Contarini Fleming.’ The 
letters of the two inseparables come to a head when 
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Burke went to Trinity College, Dublin, in the mid 
‘forties, while his friend remained with his parents. 
They show much thought and feeling, in trivialities 
rarely trivial, in big things never small, while they pre- 
sent that sympathetic diversity which is the bond of 
union. Ireland was struggling with adversity and 
apathy, and the part of it most familiar to the two 
youths wore the aspect of the ‘ Deserted Village’ of 
which Goldsmith, who had just gone down from the 
college when Burke entered it, has painted so moving 
a picture. Swift, who was dying ‘‘ like a poisoned rat 
in a hole,’ had ceased to stir the torpor; even the 
young Pretender’s incursion of 1745 left Ireland cold. 

The name of Swift (though unmentioned) has 
caused a curiosity of literature in these pages which 
goes unrecognized and unexplained. The two inti- 
mates were in the habit of exchanging both Latin and 
English verses—the latter on both sides mediocre—of 
which Burke was the acknowledged superior. Shackle- 
ton indited some poor stuff on ‘ Phaeton,’ which 
Burke polished. And we are informed that they even- 
tually emerged (presumably under his polishing hand) 
in the shape of a spirited satire, which is given in full. 
What was our surprise, when we read it, to find that 
these verses ‘On the hangings in Dublin Castle’ are 
really by Swift, being none other than those on the 
same tapestries which conclude with— 

When to a height their fury grown, 
Finding, too late, they can’t retire, 
He proves the real Phaeton, 
And truly sets the world on fire. 


Was the plagiarism a joke by Burke, or has Mr. 
Samuels been misled? It is impossible to believe 
that either Burke or Shackleton could have penned a 
satire so good or so instinct with Swift's originality. 

Years later, and not long after Burke had married 
Miss Nugent, he brought his young wife, with her 
auburn tresses, to visit his old school. A charming 
picture, borrowed from ‘ The Leadbeater Papers,’ 
appears in these pages. The great man was “ ex- 
pected with impatient wonder.’’ The chaise stopped 
‘‘at the big gate.’’ Burke gracefully alighted with 
his pretty young wife, who to the wonderment of the 
family wore no cap or covering on her head. This 
was ‘‘her husband’s taste’’ of ‘‘ when unadorned 
adorned the most.’’ But she yielded to the suasion of 
the Quaker ladies, and consented to wear ‘‘ a French 
nightcap ’’—‘‘ the first that was ever seen in Balli- 
tore.’’ This cap incident was never forgotten, and 
forms the subject of a playful after-allusion. 

Mr. Samuels’s volume has unearthed Burke’s contri- 
bution to The Reformer, a sort of minor Spectator, 
which the young Burke founded on quickly shifting 
sands. Several of these essays concern the theatre, 
and one of them reprobates kissing on the stage, a 
Quaker prejudice which the orator who threw down 
the dagger on the floor of the House of Commons, 
and hurled the Book from the Bristol hustings, must 
afterwards have abandoned. It also pursues the rami- 
fications of the Club, and is concerned with the famous 
Kelly riots against Sheridan’s father, when he was 
acting with Miss Bellamy. The description of this 
shameful incident seems inadequate as well as unjust, 
and it should be compared with the material given by 
Mr. Walter Sichel in the first volume of his 
‘ Sheridan.’ It further . exhaustively examines 
Burke’s attitude towards that ‘‘ honest’’ Charles 
Lucas who was the Wilkes of Ireland. But it does 
not mention that on that very night when Thomas 
Sheridan was assailed Lucas accompanied Miss 
Chamberlaine, who from that moment fell in love 
with, and afterwards married, the hero of the evening. 
Nor does it add that the younger and immortal Sheri- 
dan wrote of Lucas that he was ‘‘a martyr to 
Liberty.’’ Lucas attacked the selfishness and cor- 
ruption of the Dublin Corporation. Against such 
abuses Burke would fight at every moment of his 
career from his Rockingham days to those when he 
denounced the French Revolution. One needed not 
have been a ‘‘ democrat ”’ to do that: and rightly at 


this very period he scathed the selfishness of landlord. 
absentees. 

Space forbids us to do full justice to the manifold 
interest of this illuminating book. Our only cayjj 
against it is that it is more a mémoire-d-servir than 
a picture. But its materials exhale atmosphere, and 
enable us to understand the budding faculties of a 
genius who could bore the House of Commons when 
he lectured them with a rasping voice, enchart West- 
minster Hall at the Warren Hastings Trial, and lay 
the foundations of the political art and the political 
science in which our present generation is so lament- 
ably deficient, and which all who aspire or pretend to 
be ‘‘ men of light and leading shoutu re-consult and 
re-consider.’’ 


MR KIPLING DISAPPOINTS 


Land and Sea Tales for Scouts and Guides. By 
Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 4s. net. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD said that it was impossible 

to read a certain passage of Macaulay with. 
out a cry of pain. That may be as it may. Certainly 
it is impossible to read any book by Mr. Kipling with- 
out a blush. Most of his books, of course, are worth 
a blush or two. Theshowiness, the knowingness, 
the ostentation, the dreadfully artless artfulness, 
though they are always there, are often rendered in- 
visible by the adjacent blaze of genius, as lesser lights 
are extinguished by a larger. But when the great fire 
burns low, the common little twinklings re-assert 
themselves ; and that is why Mr. Kipling, at his worst, 
is so much worse than one would believe possible of 
anyone who is at his best so fascinatingly and astonish- 
ingly good. 

‘Land and Sea Tales’ must rank, we fear, rather 
low down in the list of his achievements. It has magic, 
but not the old magic: it has skill, but not the old 
skill. And, being meant for boys and girls, it neces- 
sarily catches Mr. Kipling at a disadvantage; for boys 
and girls are precisely the people who of all people on 
this earth most blush in shame at the showy and the 
knowing. When he writes for little children, Mr. 
Kipling is admirable. His artlessness, then, is real. He 
puts off his own self-consciousness in sympathy with 
the childish lack of self-consciousness. But the differ- 
ence between little children and children ot a slightly 
larger growth is enormous, and in no field more enor- 
mous than in this, of sensitiveness about emotion. 
‘Stalky and Co.,’ though brilliant, because of the 
narrative zest and power that inform it, is, as a school 
story, one of the worst in the language—quite as pain- 
fully remote from truth as the ‘ Eric’ which it so 
assiduously derides. These new ‘ Land and Sea Tales’ 
again, are full of the two vices most abhorred by boys 
—talking down and showing off; and we fear that, in 
consequence, they may be regarded in some quarters 
with just the feelings with which Stalky and his friends 
regarded the “‘ jelly-bellied flag-flapper.’’ 

We have spoken of magic. Such of it as there is 
will be found chiefly, we think, in the interspersed 
poems—for instance : 

How do we know, when the port-fog holds us 
Moored and helpless, a mile from the pier, 
And the week-long summer smother enfolds us— 
How do we know it is going to clear? 
There is no break in the blindfold weather, 
But, one and another, around the bay, 
The unseen capstans clink together, 
Getting ready to up and away. 
The stories, or sketches, present their morals too 
nakedly. The first, ‘Winning the Victoria Cross,’ 
ends : 

The Order itself is a personal decoration, and the honour 
and glory of it belong to the wearer; but he can only win it 
by forgetting himself, his own honour and glory, and work- 
ing for something beyond, and outside, and apart from his 
own self. And there seems to be no other way in which you 
get anything in this world worth the keeping. 


Doubtless this is true. Doubtless it is true that one 


ought to keep fit, and “‘ to recognize facts, even when 
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they are unpleasant and inconvenient.’’ But the morals 
are contradictory when they are not commonplace. Mr. 
Kipling, here and elsewhere, preaches discipline ; also, 
here and elsewhere, he implies that it is glorious to out- 
wit and befool those in authority. He prints a long and 
professedly hilarious story of a dreadful child who first 
tries to commit suicide, and then causes his father any 
amount of loss and worry, because he has been struck 
before his nurse. Mr. Kipling appears strongly to 
approve of beating bad boys: if the child had been one 
of the ‘‘ modern ’’ kind, and regarded his “‘ dignity ”’ as 
offended by a blow, Mr. Kipling would certainly con- 
temn him: but because he talks about his ‘‘ honour,”’ 
his morbidity and vengefulness are exalted. 

There is a neat tale of the South African War; one 
of pilotage on the Hugli; one about repairing a 
broken-down engine; one about flying in ‘‘ All the 
Pelungas”’ (an amusing one, this) ; one (also amusing) 
about how a boy scout learned to cook; one about the 
quietly heroic conduct of soldiers on a burning ship; 
one about the advantages of learning to shoot with a 
rifle. There is an inferior ‘ Stalky’ episode, and there 
are some pleasant reminiscences of school. But there 
is nothing to show what Mr. Kipling can do when 


inspired. 


MUSSOLINI THE MASTER 


Mussolini as Revealed in His Political Speeches, 
November, 1914 — August, 1923. Selected, 
translated, and edited by Barone Bernardo 
Quaranta di San Severino. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


Understanding Italy. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
Illustrated. Long. 15s. net. 


R. COOPER is an intelligent American who 

presents the Italian frame for the Mussolini 
picture. He enables foreigners to understand the 
real background out of which Mussolini arose, and 
how and why he justly dominates it. Mussolini repre- 
sents the whole nation, and he has purged it in three 
years of its Bolshevik poisons and partisan make- 
believes. He is a revolutionary, not only against the 
‘red demagoguey,’’ but also against all the Laodiceans, 
whether of faithless formula or of selfish treacheries. 
He has enabled the monarch to be Bolingbroke’s 
‘Patriot King.’’ He has restored its soul to the 
people. He has added will and brain to the strong 
arms that, without him, would have been weak. He 
has nearly balanced the financial budget. He 
has revived industry, anc has disciplined it, and has 
hugely stimulated Italian exports. Commercial treaties 
are his lever, a willing obedience his power. He has 
reincarnated ancient Rome. If Mr. Cooper’s delinea- 
tion of Italy’s material and spiritual statistics (the last 
conjunction is Mussolini’s own) sometimes approaches 
the picturesqueness of Baedeker, he shows in his last 
two chapters that he can write with more artistic effect, 
though we do not think that Italy’s ‘‘idealism’’ has 
much in common with that of abstract idealogues. But 
the book deserves to be popular, for it is a real contri- 
bution to international understanding. 

But from its nature the first of the books before us 
absorbs our interest, for in it Mussolini himself speaks 
in his own vibrant voice, thinks with a brain swift as 
it is sure, acts almost before the words are spoken with 
the flash of a sword that catches the sun. Not only is 
he an original and intuitive chief of action, but world 
history ancient and modern has been mastered and con- 
centrated. We hear him as a thinker, patriot, and 
national inspirer even from his first socialistic days, 
when he was never an international or a demagogue. 
We catch the afflatus that made him pierce through 
the shams and flimsiness of proletarian theories misused 
by its manipulators. And when his scorn of all. neutrali- 
ties made him abjure socialisms and urge Italy into 
the war by inspiring her with her own destiny, we find 
not only the enthusiast but the strategist bent on sub- 
duing his meshed material to his hand and compound- 


ing out of it a fine harmonious tissue. He forces events 
to subserve character. 

From the start the Fascists, whom he created from 
chaos and named after the twined Roman rods, were 
‘‘ of combat,”’ a militant, disciplined, productive force— 
a ‘‘ force by consent.’’ Even in 1919, at Milan, he was 
bold enough to expose-the hypocrisy of confusing the 
Soviet-Socialists (our Labour Party) with the hand- 
workers. ‘‘ In the unlikely and absurd event ”’ of their 
“* triumph,’’ he said, ‘‘ ten of these idiots would be to- 
morrow the ten Ministers of the Italian Nation.’’ 

The Socialist Party is one thing, and the organized mass 
of working men another, and the disorganised mass yet 
another and seven times larger than the rest put together. 


Even then and ever afterwards he urged the need to 
‘** Produce, produce, produce’’ in every degree of 
labour, nor would he tolerate the base flatterers of class- 
democracy. 

We must not allow ourselves to approach the working 
classes in the sometimes unctuous, sometimes theatrical 
manner of the demagogues. The masses must be educated, 
and for this reason must have the straight truth . . . We 
must not present ourselves to the masses as charlatans, promis- 
ing Paradise . - but as educators who do not seek 
either success, popularity, salaries, or votes. 

Here is moral courage conjoined with physical, and 
here once more is something for the Lloyd Georgians to 
consider. 

ai tb As regards reaction and revolution, I have a com- 
pass in my pocket. . All that tends towards making 
the Italian people great finds me favourable, and—vice-versa— 
all that which tends towards lowering, brutalizing, and im- 
posterizing them finds me opposed. 

And how about the Popularists, ‘‘ who more or less 
answer to our lukewarm Liberals’’ . ? ‘*. . . The 
Liberal State is a mask behind which there is no face.’’ 

We have no space to examine the great procession 
of events and pronouncements which led up to the 
‘* March on Rome,”’ and the triumph of patriotic and 
penetrating patriotism with a gaze riveted on the future 
yet enkindled by the past. No time to consider his 
appreciations of Cavour and discriminations about 
Mazzini; none to dwell upon his pet theme of the great 
dead inspiring their brothers. 

In every sense and sphere he is wholesale, not retail. 
Pass to his pronouncements of last year, when Fas- 
cism had grown up and prevailed : 

The whole atmosphere [in the past] was made up of half- 
tones and uncertainty. Well, Fascismo seizes individuals by 
their necks, and tells them: ‘‘ You must be what you are. If 
you are a bourgeois, you must remain such. You must re- 
main proud of your class because it has given a type to the 
world. . . . If you are a Socialist, you must remain such, 
although facing the inevitable risk you run in that profes- 
sion. Here speaks the individualist for all instead of the 
collectivist for none.” 


We recommend everyone truly in earnest for England 
to study these piercing speeches. The longest of them 
is short. They resound with sincere yet far-reaching 
statesmanship, fraught with lessons for us all. 


A WINTER MANUAL 


Snow and Ice Sports. By Elon Jessup. 
trated. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


TS joy of winter is something we seldom get in 
this green, rainy country. e are in hopes, 
however, that we shal] have a little ice and snow this 
Christmas-tide, for a certain ‘‘ residentiary ’’ or oldest 
inhabitant down in the West Country tells us that all 
the omens point to a long hard frost after ’Lection 
Day. So we may look forward to tobogganing, say, in 
Derbyshire and skating in the Fens, where you can 
travel all day on the ‘‘ drains ’’ and ‘‘ washes,’’ and, if 
you have a moustache, hear the traditional bit of chaff 
half-a-dozen times before sunset: ‘‘ Here’s a chap 
turned mouldy since he got out o’ bed!’’ Of course, if 
only you have the time and the money to spare, you can 
get all the winter sport you want in Switzerland, or, 
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better still, in Norway or Sweden, where the subtly- 
irritating artificiality of hotel life at Davos or St. Moritz 
is agreeably lacking. 

Mr. Elon Jessup tells us about the many winter 
sports which can be practised in the Eastern States or, 
better still, in Eastern Canada. At first he found more 
misery than joy in these pursuits; not having solved for 
himself the problem of wearing the right kind and 
amount of clothing in the right way. He was obsessed, 
to his perpetual discomfort, by the delusion that a 
person has to look like a human mattress in order to 
keep warm out of doors in zero weather. In the end 
he discovered what is known to lumber-jacks and 
winter hunters and all other workers that use the snows 
as a seaman uses the sea, that a few layers of light 
clothing are all that are necessary, provided they be 
chosen wisely. Ventilation and unimpeded circulation 
are the first and last conditions of comfort in cold 
weather, and it is because Englishmen are ignorant of 
this fact that they suffer so much during a long frost. 
The ‘‘ stag shirt,’ which is the Canadian lumber-jack’s 
invention, would be a priceless boon to the shivering 
townsman if it were only known over here. It is a 
heavy mackintosh garment with the tails amputated, 
and should be worn over the ordinary shirt. 

Mr. Jessup’s book is packed with invaluable hints, 
the fruit of long experience, on the choice of equip- 
ment for winter sports. Americans, as we know, are 
always improving the implements of games; indeed, 
they sometimes carry the process a bit toa far, as when 
they substitute a steel ball with mercury inside it for 
the leaden shot used in putting the weight (we saw 
these ‘‘ notions,’’ which add a foot or more to the 
distance achieved, at the athletic contests last August 
between representatives of Oxford and Cambridge and 
of Harvard and Yale), and design a platinum ball-and- 
wire to take the place of the blacksmith’s hammer 
thrown by our athletic ancestors. Every word Mr. 
Jessup has to say about skis, snowshoes, and the like 
is worthy of careful consideration—even by regular 
visitors to the Swiss winter resorts. Some of the sports 
he describes are unfamiliar to English holiday-makers, 
on whom his advice on camping out comfortably in the 
snows during zero weather will be wasted. Ice fishing 
is a sport that cannot be practised on this side of the 
Atlantic so far as we know, except in Finland and 
Russia. Sailing on skates, however, which is the most 
bird-like of winter diversions next to ice-yachting or a 
flight on the perilous Cresta Run, is sometimes tried 
on the frozen Fens. We have seen sailing outfits on 
the broad rivers, such as the Hudson, of the Eastern 
States, which were so elaborate as to make the man (or 
girl) inside look like a full-rigged sailing vessel. It 
is rather a dangerous business for those who have not 
acquired the art of sailing a small boat or do not 
know that a crack must be taken head-on, not 
diagonally, and that rough patches of ice must be care- 
fully avoided. A fall when sailing at a speed of thirty 
to forty miles an hour is apt to be a serious business. 

If we have a long, hard frost this year, why not have 
some self-sailing races on Lingay Fen? ‘‘ Scootering ”’ 
is not, of course, a sport which can be tried over here, 
for it involves the use of a boat on sledge runners 
which is equally at home on ice and in open water. 
We have known occasions where such an amphibious 
craft would have been very useful for wild-fowling on 
the Norfolk Broads. It originated in the great South 
Bay of Long Island (an old-settled land of wide, white 
beaches where Theodore Roosevelt had a summer 
cottage), which is in winter neither open water nor 
solid, continuous ice. It was invented so that com- 
munication could be kept up between the Long Island 
mainland and the numerous outlying beaches, which 
are dotted with life-saving stations. To-day the scooter 
is a complicated affair, looking like a cubist drawing 
of a collision between a motor-car and a tiny yacht, 
and scooter racing on the great South Bay is as 
permanent and popular an institution as ice-yacht 
racing in New Jersey and the Middle West. It is 


rumble, and splash along at speeds up to thi : 
an hour. 7 

It is a pity we do not get a regular winter, so that 
snowshoe meets and mountain circuits on skis can be 
arranged, as in Mr. Jessup’s land of lakes and forests 
and mountains. But his enthusiastic book will help the 
reader to get more pleasure than he thinks possible out 
of a cold spell in this green island of ours. 


MR. DRINKWATER’S COLLECTED POEMs 


The Collected Poems of John Drinkwater. Two vols: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 21s. net. 


M&. DRINKWATER belongs to the school of the 
thoughtful and careful poets, not to that of the 
lyrical and passionate: to the tradition of Gray rather 
than to that of Shelley. But Gray was a very 
poet; and we confess we are rather tired of hearing 
Mr. Drinkwater scolded for not being something which 
he never set out to be. At least he takes his art 
seriously; and, if the seriousness often seems of the 
wrong kind, it is yet far preferable to the rather base 
flippancy with which many young men now set out to 
climb Parnassus. 

Undoubtedly, he is handicapped by the very variety 
of his talents and inclinations. He tries many manners, 
and, in those of them in which he fails, must expect to 
be written off as an imitator. Most poetry is full of 
echoes ; it is only when the echo is more noticeable than 
the poetry that we complain; but Mr. Drinkwater has 
an almost fatal habit of writing lines which sound like 
poetry instead of being poetry: lines such as: 

These were the proud adventurers of the mind. 


The idea is lofty. The language is apt. Yet the total 
effect is.of something missed; and the reader carries 
away only a horrid suspicion that the poet was himself 
deceived, mistaking the miss for an achievement. Son- 
nets such as the one beginning 

When they make silly question of my love 


are Shakespeare and water—with the Shakespeare left 
out: nor is it possible to forget Mr. A. E. Housman 
when we read : 
Blue skies are over Cotswold, 
And April snows go by, 
The lasses turn their ribbons 
For April’s in the sky. 

Mr. Drinkwater comes to earth with a bump (as, for 
that matter, Tennyson did before him) when he 
attempts the narrative-colloquial in blank verse : 

Why pose about Beethoven and Debussy, 

Or these French fellows Degas and Picasso, 

When there were Marcus Stone, and A Long, Long Trail, 

And A Little Grey Home in the West, that common folk 

Could understand ? 
We could go on finding faults : we prefer to insist on 
the merits. Mr. Drinkwater is young to have attained 
to ‘ Collected Poems’ at all; that many of them do 
not seem worth collecting is comparatively unimportant; 
what we ought to do is to feel, and confess, gratitude 
for those that have an imperishable quality. Among all 
the careful studies and exercises in different methods— 
the verses, so to speak, of the “literary man”— 
emerges quite clearly the voice of the poet. Every now 
and then the dignity of the moralist is put off, and the 
glory of the prophet is put on: the world is seen. We 
read of a woman that “‘ the flowing of her body ”’ 
Was lovely as a known yet wanted tale. 
Is not that a satisfying line? Excellent is the whole 
poem beginning : 
Let none devout forgive my sin 

Who have not sinned as I; 
The soul immaculate within 

Has not to measure b 

My sorrowing husbandry. 
And ‘‘ Moonlit Apples ”’ is e:.quisite : 
At the top of the house the apples are laid in rows, 
And the skylight lets the moonlight in, and those 


wonderful how the queer craft churn, bump, slide, 


fare are deep-sea apples of green. There 
’ cloud on the moon in the autumn night. 
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35,500 Oct. 
20,000 Nov. 


Ist Printing ............ 
2nd Printing ......... 


22,000 Nov. 
20,000 Dec. 


3rd Printing 
4th Printing ............ 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Book, 


LAND AND 


SEA TALES 


For Scouts and Guides. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, Commissioner, Boy Scouts. 


Pott 4to. 4s. net. 


DR. A. H. SAYCE. 
REMINISCENCES. By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 
D.Litt., LL.D., D.D. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 


“There are few pages oy whieh Professor Sa does not 
a new touch to a social liken ess or vualif Pleasant 
the landscape of life or learning.” ~The 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
A SECOND SCRAP BOOK. By GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“*A Second Scrap Book’ is as good 
orning Post. 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. By ANNA 
VIROUBOVA. With Portraits and other Ilustra- 
tions. S8vo. 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. Vol. XI. 
1815-1838. By the HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 40s. net. 
“ We find in it a story whi int fely chall 

comparison with that in ‘its ~ It bo 

mean feat to turn from ca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and 

Waterloo to the hunting of the » Dim Rangoon, Bhu re, 

and the operations on the Kei, and to hold our attention from 

cover to cover.”——-Major-General Sir F. Maurice in The Observer. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH INDIAN BIG GAME. 
By Major-General A. E. WARDROP, Author of 
** Modern Pig-Sticking.’’ With Chapters by C. W. 
Morris. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA: The Magic, Beliefs, 
and Customs of the Ibibio Tribe. By P. AMAURY 
TALBOT, Resident, Nigeria. Illustrated. 8vo. 
“Mr. Talbot’s study of the Ibibi 1 sioeek 

a si y o io is masterly an 
Mr. Talbo i 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Second Series. By 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 
Contents: Bolingbroke, Bubb Doddington, Castlereagh, Disraeli, &c. 
“ The charm of this fresh series of political portraits also i 
in the yaetey with which th ¥ executed, in the zest with 
which they handle men and A miniature biography 
of real importance, an especially” valuable for its estimate 
a nov novelist.’-—The ‘mes. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SON AT THE FRONT. By EDITH WHARTON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


UNDER LONDON. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
7s. 6d. net. 


DEIRDRE. By JAMES STEPHENS. 7s. 6d. net. 


CASTLE CONQUER. An Irish Story. By PADRAIC 
COLUM. 7s. 6d. net. 
COMPROMISE. By WILFRANC HUBBARD, Author 
of ‘* Shadows on Tine Palatine.’’ 7s. "6d. net. 


“A thoroughly well written and entertaining novel, and 
rves to be read with leisure, in order to taste its full flavour, 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations in Colour. 


net. 

JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
JUST SO SONG BOOK. 7s. 6d. net. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY (Prose). Cloth, 6s. net. 


Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 23 vols. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 


THOMAS HARDY. 


THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF THE QUEEN OF 
CORNWALL. By THOMAS HARDY. Third Im- 
pression. Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. Uniform Ed. 23 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. net each. Pocket 
Edition. 22 vols. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, = 6d. net. 

Pp Leather, 6s. net each. 


The Wessex Edition. 22 vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net each. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY. 
Thin-paper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
8s. 6d. net. Leather, gilt edges, 103. 6d. net. 


W. B. YEATS. 


PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. By W. B. YEATS. 
With a Portrait of the Author from a Charcoal 
Drawing by John 8S. Sargent, R.A. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
MY COMMONPLACE BOOK. By J. T. HACKETT. 

Fourth Edition. Thoroughly revised and considerably 

Enlarged. 8vo. *., 6d. net. Leather, 16s. net. 


“Even the best-read reader will find something new and true 
in this wonderful book.” Post. 


COLOUR BOOKS. 


GREEN WILLOW and Other Japanese Fairy Tales. 
By GRACE JAMES. With 16 Mlustrations in 
Colour by Warwick Goble. New Edition. Medium 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIRY BOOK. The best ag Stories 
selected and rendered anew b With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by arwick Goble. New 
Edition. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. M. KEYNES’ New Book. 


MONETARY REFORM. By JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES, Author of ‘‘ The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, ’? &e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ([Tuwesday. 

+*s A Vital Discussion of Questions of the Day. 

THE OIL TRUSTS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS. By E. H. DAVENPORT and SIDNEY 
RUSSELL COOKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 


THE OF BERKELEY’S PHIL- 
OSOPHY. B JOHNSTON, M.A., D.Phil., 


Author of ‘‘ to Ethics f or. 


rather than to be skimmed hastily merely fer or the story: World. Colleges.’? . Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A mouse in the wainscot scratches, and scratches, and then 
There is no sound at the of the house of men 
Or mice; and the cloud is blown, and the moon again 
Dapples the apples with deep-sea light. 
We wish we had space for the rest of it: it is Mr. 
Prinkwater at his best. What is the matter with him 
at his worst is plain; he has told us himself : 
The shadows that companion me 
From chronicles and poetry, 
More constant and substantial are 
Than these my men familiar . . 


But what is right with him when he ‘‘ comes off ’’ is 
harder to define. It is something so individual that 
no analogy will help us. There is sensitiveness in it, 
and austerity ; but the essential, of course, is a kindled 
imagination. 


IRISH PERSONALITIES 


Irish Indiscretions. By Warre B. Wells. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


S a member of the editorial staff of the Irish 

‘imes, Mr. Wells must have had _ excellent 
opportunities of forming a judgment of the leading 
actors in the drama of the Irish revolution. His 
description of these people makes a most readable book, 
in which he sets forth his impressions without ex- 
tenuation or malice. It should be especially welcome 
to English readers who like to know that the Irish 
protagonists in the troubled times of the last decade 
are, like Mr. Kipling’s adventurer, neither gods nor 
devils, but very human mortals. Mr. Wells has a 
fortunate gift of characterization; nothing could be 
better than his sketch of the engaging personality of 
Tom Kettle, who had ‘‘ one of those curious minds with 
a strong Catholic bias, and yet with a puckish kink of 
irreverence ’’—much like the hero of the oddly named 
and chaotic ‘ Ulysses.’ Very characteristic is the 
author’s account of his attempt to persuade the Provost 
of Trinity to let the staff of the Irish Times use a 
private and comparatively healthy short-cut through 
the College during the rising of 1916. ‘‘ Mahaffy 
could see nothing in the rising but an envious assault 
of the ‘ have-nots’ on the ‘ haves,’ and was firm in 
his belief that Pearse aspired to usurp the Provostship 
of Trinity.”’ One of the best things in the book is 
Mr. Wells’s vivid description of the difficulty of bring- 
ing out his paper during the Dublin fighting. Even 
to-day few English-speaking journalists know what it is 
like to produce a newspaper in a city ‘‘ where the crack 
of rifles, the roar of bursting bombs, the whine and 
crash of she'l-fire, and all the confused uproar of street- 
fighting replace the normal rumble of street traffic.”’ 

There is a good sketch of Mr. de Valera, a “‘ long 
thin man with sallow and bespectacled face almost 
melancholy in repose, vivid and intense only when he 
spoke,’’ who possesses in a high degree ‘‘ that magic 
gift of personal magnetism which makes and marks 
all big political leaders.’? Mr. Wells sees in him a sort 
of parallel to President Wilson, with his ‘‘ element of 
faith in a Messianic mission’’ and the ‘‘ formal and 
logical mind of the mathematician,’’ a good leader for 
an insurgent cause, but neither endowed with ‘‘ the 
proper temper of the negotiator ’’ nor the ‘‘ possessor 
of the constructive mind fitted to play the chief part in 
building up a settled Ireland.’’ 

Equally good within its brief outlines is the sketch 
of Arthur Griffith, whom Mr. Wells regards as ‘“‘ the 
authentic maker of modern Ireland,’’ and who was in 
his public attitude ‘‘ more like a scientific thinking 
machine than a man,’’ though the private and personal 
Griffith was ‘‘ the most genial of souls, a good talker, 
one of the widest interests, a very human being.’’ But 
perhaps Mr. Wells is a little wide of the mark when 
he describes Griffith as ‘‘ in a sense the Mazzini of Irish 
politics,’” and goes on to say that one of his funda- 
mental principles in political controversy was that ‘‘a 
good lie with a good start can never be overtaken.”’ 
Not such was the belief of Mazzini. 


Allen 


Mr. Wells gives a good account of the leaders of the 
remarkable co-operative enterprise which has wrought 
in Ireland ‘‘ an economic and social transformation yn. 
equalled in any other country ’’—‘“‘ Plunkett, its execy. 
tive mind, who brought to it personal prestige 
character, and means; R. A. Anderson, its business 
George Russell, its prophet and 
apostle.’’ The history of the Irish labour movement js 
succinctly summarized under three names—Larkin, who 
*‘made Dublin Labour articulate without being really 
class-conscious ’’; Connolly, who ‘‘ endowed it with a 
creed ’’; and Thomas Johnson, who “had the harder 
task of building up the movement and establishing it on 
lines of practical progress.’? We have seen few recent 
books that give a purely English reader more real help 
towards a lively envisagement of men and affairs in 
modern Ireland. 


GREEK STUDIES 


History of Greek Philosophy, Thales to Democritus. 
By B. A. G. Fuller. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 
Poine : a Study in Ancient Greek Blood-vengeance. 
By H. J. Treston. Longmans. 21s. net. 


H ERE are two studies of ancient Greece with 
different aims. Dr. Fuller sets out to make 
early Greek philosophy as easy as possible for the 
ordinary reader, and Prof. Treston is frankly learned, 
following the obscure detail of a complicated subject, 
which involves conjectural archeology. The paper cover 
and first title of Dr. Fuller’s book give merely ‘ History 
of Greek Philosophy,’ but the addition ‘ Thales to 
Democritus ’ is important. Perhaps the author did not 
like to adopt the obvious title ‘ Early Greek Philo 
sophy,’ because it is that of Prof. Burnet’s book, on 
which he relies extensively. But surely prospective 
readers should be aware that the book does not get so 
far as Plato and Aristotle. Dr. Fuller has had experi- 
ence as an American teacher, and his book is very 
readable, covering the pill with quite attractive jam, 
such as an account of a well-attended evening at 
Aspasia’s as a modern reporter might see it. Medita- 
tion is not an English habit, and Dr. Fuller’s defence 
of the usefulness of philosophy can lay no great stress 
On its practical influence over the lives of those that fol- 
low it. The early Greek speculators belong to science 
rather than religion. The combination is quite reason- 
able to-day, and it may be wondered that we have not 
more philosophers thus doubly distinguished. The Greek 
science is now out of date, but sayings like that of 
Heraclitus, ‘‘ Character is man’s destiny,’’ are as true 
as ever. The noble verses of Xenophanes would he 
striking in any age. Why does Dr. Fuller talk of 
** Johnny Head-in-Air in the ‘ Slovenly Peter’ of our 
childhood? ’’ Has the nursery classic changed its name 
in the United States? To that country certainly rather 
than to our public belongs a mixture of bigotry and 
panic over new discoveries. Kentucky raves about the 
wicked doctrines of evolution, but no county in England 
is so silly. 

Prof. Treston writes with great learning and ability 
on the Greek ideas of blood-vengeance, which can be 
discovered in the texts preserved to us. One of the 
scenes on the Shield of Achilles is the chief authority 
for early practice. Its language is doubtful, and 
Homer is so shadowy about the racial questions in- 
volved that nobody can speak with certainty. Prof. 
Treston sees the Achzeans as a dominant warrior class, 
and the Pelasgians-as the group society they con- 
quered. The scene on the shield is a ‘‘ genuine wer- 
geld dispute, not within the Achzan caste, but amongst 
the Pelasgian tribal folk.’’ One man, presumably the 
murderer, declares that he has paid all, while the other 
denies that he has received anything. The difficulty is 
that both appear to have a reasonable case. Prof. 
Treston suggests that the payment was tribal, that the 
murderer had paid his due, but others of his tribe had 
not, while the accuser had not received himself any- 
thing of the fine handed to his tribe. This does not 
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LORD CURZON 


TALES OF TRAVEL. 


“A book which reveals untiring and exact curiosity, exhales 
everywhere the charm of perfect courtesy and tells of so much 
that is new and strange.”—Spectator. “ Packed with good things.” 
—Daily Telegraph. “‘Tales of Travel’ is a refreshment.” 
—Daily Chronicle. “A singularly brilliant book.”—Clement 
Shorter in the Sphere. “This fascinating volume.”—Edmund 
Gosse in the Sunday Times. “ His chapter on ‘The Singing 
Sands’ is a piece of research elaborated with the true scientific 
caution and imagination.”—-H. W. Nevinson in the Manchester 
Guardian. “The good things in this record are countless.” 
—Westminster Gazette. “It has obviously been a labour of love, 
and a task that many people will envy him.”—Morning Post. 


By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.C. 


Illustrated. 28/- net. 


“There may be travellers who have gone farther than Lord 
Curzon, and have seen stran sights, and in greater variety. 
There are certainly none who have shown themselves more 
freshly responsive to every kind of experience, or in fuller enjoy- 
ment of the enquiring mind. Several distinct veins of interest 
permeate this delightful collection of reminiscences.”—Observer. 
“Lord Curzon’s remarkable gifts of intellect and expression are 
well illustrated in the fascinating series of adventures and investi- 

tions recorded here .- a remarkable book.”—Glasgow 

erald. “Lord Curzon’s picturesque, keenly analytical, and 
admirably written ‘ Tales of Travel,’ tales true and picturesque, 
and perfectly told.”—Jilustrated London News. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, G.C.B. By J. A. SPENDER. Illustrated. Two Volumes. 42/- net. 


“Mr. Spender has the secret of handling detail without dullness, 
and his vigorous, lucid, and well-proportioned narrative is a 
handsome monument to his friend and leader.”—The Times. 
“In writing the history of his life and times, Mr. Spender makes 
a notable addition to the limited number of great British bio- 
graphies."—Sir Henry Lucy in the Daily Telegraph. “Mr. 
Spender has produced a political biography of extraordinary 
present interest and of permanent historic value ....I have 
not found a dull page in the whole narrative.’—The Right Hon. 
Cc. F. G. Masterman in the Westminster Gazette. “ The whole 
story is told in great detail by Mr. Spender, and, as I have said 
before, with admirable baiance of judgment and impartiality of 


temper. To the historian who wishes to understand the situation, 
and to appreciate the conflicting points of view, his narrative 
will be invaluable.”—Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., in the 
Sunday Times. “ Mr. Spender is to be congratulated on having 
poomeees a political biography of more than ordinary interest. 

e is frank and outspoken; and his story is arresting because he 
has allowed the character and personality of his subject to 
dominate the intricate course of political events.”—Evening 
Standard. “Mr. James Se ody biography of ‘C.-B.’ is a 
masterly piece of work. o the political student and to the 
—- these full, rich, authentic volumes are indispensable.” 
—T ruth, 


LORD BALFOUR 


THEISM AND THOUGHT: 


By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, EARL OF BALFOUR., K.G., O.M. ° ° 


This important new volume continues and completes the line 
of thought contained in Lord Balfour’s first course of Gifford 
Lectures. 

Contents :—Prologue, 1914-1923; The entum ad Hominem, 
Philosophy and Science; Methodological Doubt; Our Familiar 


A Study in Familiar Beliefs. The Gifford Lectures. 


15/- net. 


Creed; The External World of Science and of Common Sense, 
Philosophy and Memory; I’s and Thou’s; Scepticism, Differences 
and Agreements; Collecting the Threads; Epilogue; Appendix : 
Probability, Calculable and Intuitive; Combined Index to 
“Theism and Humanism” and “ Theism and Thought.” 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


OLD DAYS AND NEW. 


Years On.” With Portrait . 


“ As a book for a quiet hour by the fireside these reminiscences 
and reflections which Lord Ernest Hamilton has put together 
should be in much request. There is considerable skill, as one 
might expect from such an author, in the telling of the tale that 
rambles along so easily and makes so many agreeable digressions ; 
but there is no pretentiousness, no labouring after style and 
effect. The reader has the sensation of listening to the talk of 
a communicative companion who has led a fairly eventful life 
and who has always been socially ‘in the movement.’ .... 
Altogether this is a thoroughly amusing book, and a model to 
the writers of memoirs and reminiscences, not only in what it 
tells, but in what it refrains from telling.”"—Morning Post. 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. Author of “ Forty 


“ Lord Ernest has observed the pageant of life with merry eyes. . . 
Excellent raconteur he proves himself on nearly every page, and 
a shrewd observer.”-——Daily Telegraph. ‘Many readers will 
enjoy Lord Ernest Hamilton’s new book of retrospect.”—Daily 
News. “In this his second volume of memoirs, Lord Ernest 
makes a vivid and extraordinarily acute contrast between the 
aristocracy of a hundred years ago and the aristocracy of to-day. 
.... A book brimful of good anecdotes.”—S. P. B. Mais in the 
Daily Graphic. “A most entertaining contribution to social 
history and social life... . ‘Old Days and New’ tells us some 
delightful stories.”—Public Opinion. The contents of the book 
are as fresh and charming as their treatment.”—Liverpool Post. 


RICHARD KING 


FOLDED HANDS: 


“Mr. Rickard King has won his way to the hearts of thousands 
of readers by this gift of intimate sympathetic converse on all 
sorts of subjects that crop up in the main roads or the by-paths 
of life. He is one of the masters of the causerie.”—The Times. 


Studies of Ordinary 


Women. By RICHARD KING. 6/- net. 


“ Richard King has won an assured place as an essayist of genius. 
He is a rare companion, one can read him in almost any mood.” 
—Liverpool Courter. 


ROBERT BURNS 
SONGS AND BALLADS OF ROBERT BURNS. With Plates in Colour by 


The rare delicacy and exquisite colouring of Miss Nora Eng- 
land’s work form an accompaniment as harmonious as any music 
to the perennial beauty of the shorter poems of Robert Burns. 
His worshippers the world over will welcome this charming 


THE STORY 


GIOVANNI PAPINI 


By GIOVANNI 13 10/ 6 


book, which will be uniform in style with the volumes of 
collected verse of Rudyard Kipling and of Francis Thompson, 
already published. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. |He§ | Warwick Sq., London, E.C.4 
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sound very satisfactory, but, at least, it offers a solu- 
tion of the situation that has to be faced in the text. 
The Achsan warrior class had no wergeld, and dealt 
in the grim old Scotch way of ‘‘ justifying,’’ taking 
blood for blood. In the period of Hesiod, of which we 
know very little, the Professor supposes barbarous 
vendettas, modified about 700 B.c. by the rise of the 
Greek state and the Apolline idea of the purgation of 
the polluted murderer. He follows through the Greek 
drama in detail, the plays which deal with Homeric 
stories affording the best material for significant con- 
clusions. Much is doubtful, for we do not know how 
far the personal bias of the dramatist, his knowledge of 
earlier practices, or his conception of a well-made play 
contributed to his exposition. Prof. Treston is in- 
genious and reasonable in his conclusions, and while 
we do not always agree with his reading of the scanty 
evidence, we recognise the width and learning of his 
survey, and have read it with great interest. He has 
the German industry, but not the German stolidity, or 
insensitiveness to the claims of poetry and literature. 


TRADE WITH THE MOGULS 


From Akbar to Aurangzeb. By W. H. More- 
land. Macmillan. 15s. net. 


A* important service to Indian history has been 
rendered by Mr. Moreland in this erudite and 
carefully arranged book, which follows on his monu- 
mental ‘ India at the Death of Akbar,’ and deals with 
economic developments of considerably greater interest 
to European readers. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the use which Mr. Moreland has made of 
the hitherto almost entirely neglected early Dutch 
records. The importance of this Dutch material is 
two-fold. In the first place, the higher Dutch authori- 
ties demanded of their subordinates, and particularly 
from those at the remoter trading stations, accounts 
of transactions far more detailed and precise than 
those with which the British East India Company was 
usually content. In the second place, reference to the 
Dutch archives considerably modifies our view of the 
early British traders as men engaged in enterprises 
without precedent and obliged to improvise almost all 
the machinery of commerce and of political negotiations 
with Oriental potentates. It was the Dutch, and not 
the British, who succeeded the Portuguese in the com- 
mand of the Indian Ocean; and for little short of a 
century it was the Dutch who had the major share of 
east-borne commerce in India. The British, in fact, 
were far more frequently than has hitherto been realized 
followers, for good or evil, of precedents set by the 
Dutch. There is a certain satisfaction, however, in 
noting that the British refrained from imitating their 
Dutch predecessors in one branch of commerce—the 
slave trade, in which the Dutch during this period were 
very active, with a view to meeting their needs for 
labour further east, whereas the British, having little 
or no Asiatic territory to develop, were spared a similar 
temptation. 

Mr. Moreland’s book naturally throws a great deal 
of light, not only on European enterprise in India, but 
on the Indian administrative and fiscal systems of the 
seventeenth century. It shows us once more how 
severe a restricting influence was exercised on trade 
by the duties on internal transit of goods. Thus as 
early as 1615 we find the British complaining that three 
separate duties were collected on goods brought from 
Ahmadabad to Surat for export ; and though the agrec- 
ment made at Surat in 1642 provided that no land 
customs should be demanded at places belonging to 
the Mogul Emperor, such duties were nevertheless 
collected at various places during the next quarter of a 
century. This multiplicity of imposts uncertain in their 
incidence made every trading venture a gamble, for it 
was impossible to forecast the amount of duty to which 
any particular consignment of goods would be liable. 
The administrative peculiarity of India which pressed 
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most hardly on commerce was, perhaps, the system of 
farming out public office, which prevailed in the r7th 
century everywhere in the south of india and was gain. 
ing ground also in the Mogul Empire, though Akbar 
had earlier made vigorous attempts to establish the 
practice of paying official salaries in cash and holdin 

officials responsible for the entire revenue collected by 
them. 

We have no space to summarize Mr. Moreland’s 
criticism of Mogul and other Indian systems, but we 
must at least indicate the nature of his verdict on the 
development of Indian commerce in the seventeenth 
century. He admits what it would indeed be difficult 
to deny, the benefit which some localities, some classes 
of the population, some products had from the new 
external facilities introduced by the Portuguese, Dutch 
and British, but he holds that on the whole the country 
was impoverished by the operation of internal forces, 
Growers of indigo, silk weavers, exporters of saltpetre 
and some others benefited substantially as the result of 
European intervention, but especially in the north, 
where Akbar’s successors increased their direct de. 
mands on production unreasonably, there was a general 
decline in the prosperity of the people. Under the Em. 
peror Shahjahan it would seem that the bulk of the 
population was reduced to the verge of destitution, 
while part of the irregular bureaucracy enjoyed enor- 
mous gains, and in view of the Mogul practice of con- 
fiscating private property on the death of the possessor, 
spent its money recklessly. A number of causes that 
cannot here be enumerated forced down the peasant’s 
earnings, while the urban population, then composed 
very largely of parasites, had food supplies often below 
cost of production. 


THE THIRD MR. CONRAD 


The Rover. By Joseph Conrad. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


O the Mr. Conrad of ‘Lord Jim’ and the Mr. 

Conrad of ‘The Secret Agent’ must now be 
added a third. The other two, between whom there 
was some small resemblance of method and a consider- 
able resemblance of style, had achieved many suc- 
cesses; but only their most passionate admirers (com- 
parable to those Wordsworthians who prefer ‘ The 
Idiot Boy’ to the great Ode) would claim that both 
of them were always at the height of their own achieve- 
ment. With characteristically ample courage, a third 
Mr. Conrad arises, accompanied by the Napoleonic 
Wars. The gesture with which he evokes Nelson, 
only to make nothing of him, is indeed almost too mag- 
nificent. No doubt Mr. Conrad discards from strength; 
no doubt it is all part of his tranquil and twilight 
scheme to allow no single figure to tower up at the 
end. All the same, one feels a flicker of irrational dis- 
appointment. 

Tranquil and twilight? But here, in the neighbour- 
hood of Toulon in the early years of last century, we 
find blockade and violence ; a lowering, cringing mono- 
maniac, sodden with the blood of the recent Terror; 
a girl out of her mind with the memory of that blood- 
shed; a landing party; hand-to-hand struggles; and 
a sallying out to certain death. Tranquil and twilight? 
Yes: for, despite all the fears and adventures, the 
atmosphere is one of detachment and spiritual repose. 
All that happens is like the echo of former wrath, or a 
shadow contrasted with it. The hero is a rover, a 
sailor : but ‘‘ home is the sailor, home from the sea,’’ to 
end his days in quiet. Actually he ends them in no 
quiet: actually he goes to sea again for one last and 
most perilous escapade. But even about that he goes 
quietly; and, until the time for that comes, he over- 
broods the restlessness, suspicions, loves and insanities 
of others with the noble calm which he has brought 
back from excess of danger and endeavour. He has 
been a pirate, a slave, a ‘‘ Brother of the Coast ’’; he 
has spent a long life, acquiescently, among blood and 
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BELL’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


COMPLETE IN THREE INDIA-PAPER VOLUMES 


: Wheatley’s copyright Edition. Small 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 42s. net. 
‘Such a revelation of a man’s self has not,’ says the pee Britannica, ‘ yet been discovered . . . “a human docu- 
ment ” of amazing vitality.’ It is one of the most ‘ readable’ books in the world, especially in this handy new format. 


‘OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART’ 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Sir C. J. Holmes 


Director of the National Gallery. With 112 illustrations (8 in colour). Price 21/- net. 
A brilliant exposition of the main features of pictorial art, based examinati f Italian pictures at 
Trafalgar Square. Undoubtedly the art book of the year, 
“ Apt, persuasive, suggestive.... Sir Charles Holmes has not only trained skill of exposition 
and an attractive style, but also as profound a technical Saowledien of the processes and 
and methods of elder art as any living painter.”—T7imes. 


A MISCELLANY OF SUGGESTIONS 


The following list, selected from our new and standard publications, is worth taking to the 
bookshop with you. Each book in it may be relied upon to give much pleasure to an appropriate 
recipient. All good booksellers will have them in stock. 


ARCHITECTURE COLI ECTING 

Blomfield. Renaissance Architecture in England. 8/6 net. Litchfield. Antiques: Genuine and Spurious. 25/- net. 
West. Gothic Architecture. 6/- net. Litchfield. How to Collect Old Furniture. 8/6 net. 
Bell. Hellenic Architecture. 7/6 net. May. How to Identify Persian Rugs. 6/- net. 
Bell. Architecture of Ancient Egypt. 7/6 net. Hodgson. How to Identify Old China. 8/6 net. 
ART Whitman Print-Collector’s Handbook. 18/- net. 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. DOG-LOVERS 

e Five vols., each 31/6 net. “Yel” : The Memories of a Happy Dog. 3/6 net. 
Witt. How to Look at Pictures. 7/6 net. GHOST STORIES 
Berenson. Study and Criticism of Italian Art. Le Fanu. Madam Crowl’s Ghost. 7/6 net. 

Three series, each 15/- net. POETRY 
BELLES LETTRES 

F atmore. Poems. 7/6 net. 
Saintsbury. A Letter Book. 6/- net. Calverley. Complete Works. 8/6 net. 
Hewlett. In a Green Shade. 6/- net. Bridges. Eros and Psyche. 5/- net. 
Lynd. The Passion of Labour. ; 6/- net. Bridges. Shorter Poems. 1/6 net. 
BIOGRAPHY 

PRE-HISTORY 
— — of epeteen. 10/- net. Osborn. Men of the Old Stone Age. 30/- net. 
ose. € of Litt. i 15/- net. Tyler. The New Stone Age. 15/- net. 
Somervell. Studies in Statesmanship. '15/- net. Grant. The Passing of the Great Race. 14/- net. 
Gasquet. Religious Life of Henry VI. 5/- net. RELIGION 
CHILDREN. Somervell. A Short History of Our Religion. 6/- net. 
Peter Pan Picture Book. 6/- net. Trine. In Tune with the Infinite. 
Santa Claus for Little People. 2/- net. New Presentation Edition. 7/6 net. 
SCIENCE 
Ewing. Jackanapes. P 4/- net. Andrade. The Structure of the Atom. 16/- net. 
Ewing. Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales. 4/- net. Bragg. The World of Sound. 
a Six to Sixteen. 4/- net. (Lectures to Young People.) 6/- net. 
Alcott. Little Women. 4/- net. Curtis. Science and Human Affairs. 15/- net. 
Eliot. Silas Marner. 4/- net. 
Gaskell. Cranford. 4/- net. SPORTS & PASTIMES. 
Carroll. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 4/- net. Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals. 10/6 net. 
Gatty. Parables from Nature. 4/- net. Reti. Modern Ideas in Chess. 7/6 net. 
The above volumes are in the ever-popular Lasker. Chess Strategy. 7/6 net. 
QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. Full Lidderdale. Hockey for Girls and Women. 2/6net. 
list of series on request. Headley. Boxing. 2/6 net. 


A ‘Jolly Interesting’ Book for Boys and Girls 


OUR FARMYARD FRIENDS. By Douglas English 


author of many widely-popular nature books. A fascinating description of the characteristics and curiosities of the 
familiar animals of the farmyard and of the ‘ wild cousins’ from which they are descended. eas gr yey 
rice net. 


A Gift of Life-long Value 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


the famous encyclopedic dictionary, which epitomises human knowledge from A to Z. No gift could be more 
acceptable than ‘Webster.’ It will, prove a permanent source of intellectual entertainment and will always be a 
treasured possession. 2,700 pages; over 6,000 illustrations; more than 442,000 entries; prices from 65/-. 


Attractive illustrated prospectus, with specimen pages, post free. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2. 
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rapine; and he comes, in the evening of his days, to 
settle in a France which has just passed through a 
nightmare of carnage, but which does not impress him 
any the more for that. ‘The contrast is in Mr. Conrad’s 
best vein of implied and restrained irony : it is superb. 
But we doubt whether the book as a whole will rank 
with its author’s best. It is very good indeed, only 
not quite as good as that. There are, for one thing, 
some patches of awkward ineffectual writing; there is 
no complete triumph of the pervading wisdom which 
raised ‘Lord Jim’ to the height of tragedy. But 
there is, nevertheless, that strange impressiveness, that 
sense of a romantic but remorseless vision, which is so 
essential a part of the Conrad method. How surely and 
easily is the note of doubt, of watchfulness, of haunting 
trouble, struck !— 

The Mediterranean, in that part which could be seen from 
the door of the café, was as empty of all sail as a yet undis- 
covered sea. The dull tinkle of a cracked bell on the neck of 
some wandering cow was the only sound that reached him, 
accentuating the Sunday peace of the farm. Two goats were 
lying down on the western slope of the hill. It all had a very 
reassuring effect, and the anxious expression on Peyrol’s face 
was passing away when suddenly one of the goats leaped to 
its feet. The rover gave a start, and became rigid in a pose 
of tense apprehension. A man who is in such a frame of 
mind that a leaping goat makes him start cannot be happy. 

The most moving thing in the book, however, is the 
love that recalls Arlette’s wandering wits, and re- 
creates for her a soul. The object of her love is 
scarcely, at the first, more human than herself. Wild, 
lonely, detached by hard fate from kindly interchange 
of affection, he is drawn to the unhappy girl—torn from 
her by the agonising summons of duty—and restored 
by the calmly heroic intervention of the rover, whose 
own emotions are most delicately hinted and revealed. 


ENGLISH MEDIEVAL PAINTING 


Mural Paintings in English Churches during the 
Middle Ages. By Frank Kendon. Lane. 
10s. 6d. net. 


T HE British Primitives Exhibition has shown how 
little is known of English Medieval Painting ; 
and Mr. Kendon deserves credit for having adven- 
tured into a field so little explored.. He writes 
well, and with enthusiasm, but the task he has under- 
taken of tracing the influence of popular feeling upon 
English religious painting calls for wider and deeper 
learning than he yet possesses. The true medizvalist 
must have a mind more passionately curious and eagerly 
receptive; while Mr. Kendon adopts a curiously apolo- 
getic tone, seeking to justify rather than to explain, 
in the fear lest his readers should be bored by his 
account of curious and outworn beliefs. But to know 
all is to understand all; and more information would 
have made his apologies superfluous. 

As it is, his ambition outruns his material. For his 
facts, he relies almost exclusively on Keyser’s ‘ List of 
Buildings in Great Britain having Mural Decorations’ ; 
an admirable work, but one that needs supplementing 
by intensive first-hand study, which Mr. Kendon rarely 
attempts. This he makes the basis of a statistical in- 
vestigation into the relative frequency with which 
various subjects appear on the walls of ' English 
churches, and the results he seeks to interpret with the 
help of Didron, MAle, and such compilations as Mirk’s 
Festial. His conclusion is that popular sentiment was 
the determining factor, both in choice of subject and 
mode of representation. Unfortunately, the matter is 
not as simple as Mr. Kendon would have it. His de- 
ductions are, in the first place, vitiated by faults in his 
facts. For example, certain kinds of paintings, notably 
those connected with the Virgin, were specially the 
victims of iconoclastic fervour; so that counting sur- 
viving heads is no safe way of estimating relative im- 
portance in the past. Again, two peculiarly English 
themes, the Apocalypse and Christ as a man of the 
people surrounded by a glory composed of the tools of 
labour, are not even mentioned. Nor does treatment 
compensate for such deficiencies as these. The Middle 


BLACKIE’S 


* A Coloured Booklet, containing full particulars of 
Gift Books, beautifully printed in Colours on Art 
Paper, =m be forwarded post free to any address. 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. 


emy 8vo 
i Christmas and Christmas Lore’’ is a mine of AWE 
on its subject, a book with which no lover of the season 
would willingly remain unacquainted. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 


WONDER TALES OF THE EAST. Beautifully illustrated 
and beautifully narrated. In panel boards, with "pepe. 


BEN JONSON’S WITH WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND OF WEBORNDER. Edited by R. F. 
PATTERSON, M.A. TGastabe ), Litt.D. (Glasgow), formerly 
Foundation Scholar of St. John’s gg an 8 
. OwLpHAM, Shakespeare Scholar, Cambridge University. With 
Introduction .and Notes. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN INVESTIGA- 
TION. By C. H. Herrorp, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary 
Professor of English Literature, University of “Manchester. 


THE ‘RED LETTER POETS. A series = ho in form 
and beautifully printed in black and red. Each volume 
has a fine photogravure portrait 7 2 wr Blue cloth 
covers, with design in white and 
Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE ‘‘WALLET’’ LIBRARY OF a... PROSE. 
Containing the masterpieces of De Quincey, Lamb, 
Montaigne, Bacon, Emerson, Carlyle, etc., etc., each in a 
separate volume. The volumes are daintily bound in —— 
cover in ivory white and green, and with a po 
frontispiece. Coloured wrapper. 6Gins. by 3hins. 

s. 6d. per volume. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
CLIPPED WINGS. A Tale of Flying and Adventure. 
Illustrated by E. S. Hopeson. 6s. net. 
A CADET OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


By R. A. H. GOODYEAR. 
TOM AT TOLLBAR SCHOOL. [Illustrated by T. a = R. 


WHITWELL. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
SCHOOLGIRL KITTY. Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN. 


6s. net. 
By Mrs. E. E. COWPER. 


ANN’S GREAT ADVENTURE. A Sailing Story. Illustrated 
by J. DEwaR MILLS. 6s. net. 


THE MYSTERY TERM. A School Story. 


By RICHARD BIRD. 
THE RYECROFT RIVALS. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


5s. net. 

By ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
THE LUCK OF COLIN CHARTERIS. Illustrated by D. C. 
EYLES. 6s. net. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
RACHEL OUT WEST. A Story of Canada. [Illustrated by 
H. CoLuEr. 5s. net. 


By MAY WYNNE. 
TWO GIRLS IN THE WILD. Illustrated by H. CoLuER. 
: 3s. 6d. net. 


By EVELYN SMITH. 
THE SEVEN SISTERS AT QUEEN ANNE’S. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY. A handsome edition of the 
works “ = unrivalled story-teller for boys at the popular 
price of Gd. net each. With coloured frontispiece, 

lack and - . illustrations, and striking coloured wrapper. 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Twentieth of 
issue. Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. School—Sport—Adventure— 
Hobbies. Second year of issue. Liberally - illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. School—G Advent 
—Handicraft. Second year of issue. Copiously iMustrated. 


BLACKIE’S. LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. Fifth year of iesne. 
Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE & 


50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C4. 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


SON, LIMITED, 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER ONE JOY STREET. 
Price net. 


Entirely New Stories and Verse by :— 
Walter de la Mare, Laurence Housman, Hugh 
Chesterman, Hilaire Belloc, Halliwell Sutcliffe, 
Rose Fyleman, Mabel Marlowe, Eleanor Farjeon. 


8 Coloured Plates ; nearly 100 Drawings. 
“Of all the most wonderful six shillings’ worths 


THIS PERFECTLY ENCHANTING BOOK IS THE 
MOST WONDERFUL.”—Giri Guides’ Gazette. 


PICTURE TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
By Vavery Carrick and Nevitt Forses. 
Price 6/= net. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations. 


“For pure charm they rival the best of Grimm.”— 


Price 2/6 net each. 


FIFTY CHRISTMAS POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Selected by FLorence B. Hyetr. 


An Anthology of the best Christmas Poems, both 
old and new, in English literature. 


FIFTY NEW POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 


“Delightful . . . will be learnt by heart at 
The Morning Post. 


THE BOGGARTY BALLADS. 
FARMYARD DITTIES. 
RING-A-RING O’ FAIRIES. 


Three Books of Verses and Pictures. 
By M. and C. T. NicHTINGALE. 


“ The joint creators of books d 
ear to nursery people.” 


A NEW MONTHLY FOR CHILDREN. 
Price 1/+ per Month. 
EDITED BY ROSE FYLEMAN. 


In the December Number: Katharine Tynan, Walter 
de la Mare, Marjorie Quennell, Rose Fyleman, and 
many others. ow to make Chrksenie Presents. 
Scenery for Toy Theatre. Pictures, Stories, Poems, etc. 


BASIL BLACKWELL :: :: OXFORD 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Master Dietz: His Autobiography 


Translated by BERNARD M1atL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Master Dietz was a barber surgeon who flourished in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. We owe to his candid 
simplicity a remarkable picture of mi dle-class life PX. the conti- 
nent during one of the most turbulent periods of history. It 
can be compared to the immortal work of Benvenuto Cellini. 


The Romantic World of Music 


By ARMSTRONG. 16s. 


A of story, and personal 
some 0} leading singers, with whom author 
been on terms of ene 2 friendship 


The Path to Rome: A Description of 
a Walk from Lorraine 


By Hitatre Bettoc. Iilustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Fourth Edition. 


“ Quite the most sumptuous embodimen t of universal gaiety 
and erratic wisdom that has been written.” —The World. 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen 


By Jean Caparr. Translated by Warren R. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
“He has most worthily described what he saw, with the pen, 
pat only of an Egyptologist, but also of an artist in words.”— 
imes. 


Old Devonshire House by eomngntee 


Mrs. M. Serron Jones. 
In the com; of this volume is outlined the pltecy am one 
of the most interesting extra-mural sites of London. 


The Upper Thames Valley 
Some Antiquarian Notes. By Lorp Wyroip. 3s.6d. 


The Temple and other Poems 


Translated by ArtrHuR WaALEY, with Introductory 
ms on Early Chinese Poet ’and an Appendix on 
velopment of different Metrical Forms. 6s. 


a = renderings retain the inevitability of wording which 
is a profounder mark of the poet than rhyme or metre, and he 
has himself a poet’s sensitiveness to language.””—Times. 


Exile and other Poems 


By Ricuarp Atpincton. Limited Edition. 5s. 


“The main part is in rhymed verse, and of a by which 
should silence all who believe that free verse is written only by 
those who are incompetent in rhyme.”—Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 
After Harvest 


By Cuartes Fiecpinc Marsu. 
“ Subtle characterisation, an ingenious plot, a wise, humane, 
moving and noble work.”—Outloo 
“A very noteworthy novel. Mr. Marsh constructs his story 
amazingly well.”—Daidy Telegraph. 


The Joyous Adventurer 


By Ava Barnett, Author of ‘The Man on the 
Other Side,’ etc. 
dinarily interestin of work. There is a 
joyous and entertaining.”-—Bystander. 


The Red Camarilla 


By E. J. Harrison. 
“The drama of intrigue and mystery is played in a most 
exciting manner.”—Yorkshire Herald. 


‘Nor All Thy Tears——’ 
By Nina Boyte, Author of ‘What Became of Mr. 


Desmond,’ etc. 
“Miss Boyle’s stand out clear-cut in a _ well- 
constructed tale.”—Time. 


7s. 6d. each. 


Kareen 
By Jean Mason-SMita. 
“A downright romance. She had great qualities, this 
lovely Kareen.”—Jablet. 
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Ages are considered as one homogeneous period, though 
a theory of the relation between art and society in the 
13th Century will not explain that relation in the 15th, 
so different were the economic and political forces at 
work. 

A similar lack of historical perspective appears in the 
failure to mark or explain stylistic changes, such as 
those from Romanesque to Gothic, and from late Gothic 
to 15th century realism. These are of vital significance 
in the history of art; but their connection with changes 
in popular sentiment is at best involved and obscure. 
In short, Mr. Kendon needs to replan and rewrite his 
book, after a far fuller study of the monuments than he 
has yet attempted. If he will do so, the result should 
be well worth reading. 


RE-READING MR. FRY 


Vision and Design. 
revised edition. 
net, 


By Roger Fry. New and 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


O admire Mr. Fry it is not necessary to agree with 

him. These essays, the harvest of some twenty 
years, are neither a textbook on esthetics nor a history 
of art, but a singularly vivid account of growth in an 
artistic faith, with the record of many pleasant back- 
slidings in the search for spiritual perfection. As this 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is told, one may hiss or applaud ; 
but one can never disregard. For to zeal and enthu- 
siasm are added rare knowledge and sensibility; so 
that the adversary, growl he never so fiercely at 
Cézanne and Picasso, must listen with respect to Mr. 
Fry on Giotto or Rembrandt. In the first duties of a 
critic, to stimulate and provoke, Mr. Fry never fails; 
but he can also charm. There are, in fact, two Mr. 
Frys; one, the unredeemed but entirely likeable person, 
who enjoys a picture for what he can find in it, be it 
drama, romance or what not; the other, a philosopher 
with a vocation, under the tutelage of an austere 
dame entitled pure zsthetic emotion. In other words, 
there is some cleavage between what Mr. Fry actually 
does like and what his esthetic tells him he ought to 
like. His spiritual father is Tolstoy, who conceives 
art as having no necessary concern with what is counted 
beautiful in nature and as being primarily a means to 
communicate emotion; though he abruptly parts com- 
pany from Tolstoy when the latter proceeds to value art 
according to the moral values of the emotion it ex- 
presses. Broadly, Mr. Fry’s creed has two articles : 
that art is not the simple representation of nature, 
depending on association for the feelings it arouses; 
and that art is a matter of arranging forms in three 
dimensions to create new realities, which arouse 
zesthetic emotion as distinct from the emotions of every- 
day life. With the first article, most intelligent people 
will agree; it is the second which causes trouble. The 
question is: ‘‘ How much Nature are we to admit.’ 
Mr. Fry, whose reasoning leads logically to the conclu- 
sion ‘* None,’’ then draws back. He is respectful, but 
non-committal on the matter of Mr. Clive Bell and 
‘significant form.’’ And so, in the teeth of his own 
arguments, he admits, almost welcomes, representative 
elements in a picture. As he points out, insistence on 
a third dimension must involve some degree of repre- 
sentation; he reprobates in Claude failure to under- 
stand the character of what he draws; he values in 
Ingus the power to express the essential character of 
the human figure. Thus, pure zsthetic emotion is not 
the only road to salvation. True, Mr. Fry now regards 
the drama he once prized in Giotto as comparatively 
unimportant ; and he would, perhaps, regard himself as 
misled in his earlier enthusiasm for Claude and Blake. 
But it is exactly these frank revelations of what has in 
fact interested and thrilled an unregenerate Mr. Fry, 
which make him a great critic. Few men can see more 
clearly what an artist is really doing, as distinct from 
what he thinks he does; and few men can express it 
more aptly. Let anyone who doubts read the para- 
graph which analyses Rembrandt as a draughtsman. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LIST 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 


With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 Species. 
In one volume. Imperial 4to. £6 6s. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH HERBALS. 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. | 
With Frontispiece in Colours and 17 Plates in Black-and- 
White. 4to. 21s. net. 


MAZES AND LABYRINTHS. 


A General Account of their History and Developments. 
By W. H. MATTHEWS, B.Sc. With 151 Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA: BIRDS. 


By F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., etc., Director, 
Port Elizabeth Museum. 

With 10 Plates in Colour and numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs, etc. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. each. 


WHEEL-TRACKS. 
By E. C&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
* Once in these authors give of their riches in the delight and 
the pane He nn of Irish life. The book i stories and 


is wi 
the most lovable people, high and low. 


ions. t 
deep reflections. We mee  Didly Telegraph. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 
By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK, K.C.MG. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 22 Full-page Illustrations, 
po numerous other Illustrations by E. 
s. 6d. net. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 
COMPLETE EDITION. 


[24th Impression.] 


5s. net per volume. 


VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 
THE YOUNG DUKE CONINGSBY 
CONTARINI FLEMING SYBIL 
ALROY TANCRED 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 


ENDYMION 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Fully illustrated in Black and White. Those volumes 
marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. 
Crown 8vo. §s. net each. 


True Story Book 

Red True Story Book 

*All Sorts of Stories Book 

*Strange Story Book 

Animal Story Book 

Red Book of Animal Stories 

Arabian Nights 

*Book of Romance 

*Red Romance Book 

*Book of Princes and 
Princesses 

*Red Book of Heroes 

*Book of Saints and Heroes 


Blue Fairy Book 
Red Fairy Book 
Green Fairy Book 
Yellow Fairy Book 
Pink Fairy Book 
Grey Fairy Book 
*Violet Fairy Book 
*Crimson Fairy Book 
*Orange Fairy Book 
*Brown Fairy Book 
*Olive Fairy Book 
*Lilac Fairy Book 
Blue Poetry Book 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 ; Paternoster 


London, E.C.4 
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ANDREW MELROSE 
THIRD LARGE EDITION PREPARING. 


THE 
DEFENCE OF LONDON 
1915-1918. 


By A. RAWLINSON, c.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Lt.-Col. R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R.). 
Author of Adventures in the Near East, 1918-1922. 
With an Introduction by Admiral Sir PERCY SCOTT, 
Bart., KCB, K.C.v.0., LL.D. Crown 8vo., illustrated. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION AT PRESS. 


Adventures in the Near East 
1918-1922. 


By A. RAWLINSON, c.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.0. 
(Lt.-Col. R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R.). 
With a General Introduction by Admiral Sir PERCY 
SCOTT, Bart., K.c.B.,K.C.V.0.,LL.D. Profusely illustrated. 


Price 26s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement says:—“ This stirring book 
with its admirable photographs and its varied story is worth 
every shilling of the twenty-five which it costs. e can only 
express our pride in the fact that this is the record of an 
Englishman.” 


An Exile’s Bundle 
By CON O’LEARY. 


Price 6s. net. 


The Manchester Guardian says:—“ It is a book which finds its 
natural on beside Mr. Corkery’s fine novel, The Threshold 
of Quiet, and every Cork man must feel proud of Mr. O’Leary’s 


achievement. F 


By LEONORA EYLES. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


A knowledge of the problems of the poor in London, 
and of the pitiful position in which a woman with 
many children is placed, stamps the book with a reality 
that, if painful, is convincing. In style and expression 
the book reveals the literary artist as well as the 
woman of sensibility and wisdom. 


Life and Science 
By D. FRASER HARRIS, ™.p., p.sc. 
(Professor of Physiology in the Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S.). 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Professor Fraser Harris is as yet unknown in England, 
but the publishers venture to believe that with this 
book he will establish a reputation, since it embodies 
not only the results of latest science and applies them 
to a reasonable general philosophy of life, but because 
the style is singularly lucid, sympathetic and attractive. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS. 


The Great Attachment 
By E. MILES LEWIS. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION. 


The Astonishing Adventure 
of Jane Smith 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. | 


Author of A Marriage Under The Terror. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The End of the Trek 


A Story of South Africa. 
By A. ELIZABETH DOUGLAS. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE (LTD.), W.C2. 


: 


COME HITHER 


A collection of Rhymes and Poems for the young 
of all 7. Made by WALTER DE LA MARE 
and em 
“A 


bellished by ALEC BUCKELS. 
treasure book, seven hundred s rich; t only th 
best beok of its kind that has ever been 
apart, a landmark in the history of anthologies, a bright 
match so de ly chosen, that it has ¢ quality o 
new and original work.”—Westminster Gazette. 


OTHER GIFT BOOKS 


FORTY YEARS IN MY BOOKSHOP. 
“ Can m enjoyment by anyone who loves 
Outlook. e treasures t have through 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH MONTAGU. 
By REGINALD BLUNT. 2 vols. Illustrated. 


42s. net. 
“Tt would be difficult to ¢ a more appropriate gift- 
book for a reader of cultivated taste... . It is a noble 


book, well edited, readable, and embellished by many capital 


portraits from contemporary sources—a fitting monument to 
a remarkably brilliant woman.”—Guardian. 


SCATTERED SCARLET. 14s, net. 


Hunting Poems by WILL OGILVIE, illustrated 
in Colour by Lionel Edwards. Uniform with the 
— collaborators’ successful book “ Galloping 
oes.” 
By the same collaborators: 


GALLOPING SHOES. 
Hunting and Polo Poems. (2nd Imp.) 14s. net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By LORD CHARNWOOD. 7s. 6d. net. 


oosevelt . . . deserves a high an i 
bookshelf.” —Daily News. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. With 
a Portrait. 12s. net. 
“The interpretation is executed with the critical know- 
ledge and literary skill with which readers of the authors’ 
ier works are already familiar. ... They have portrayed 
a character with what one can only feel to rare imagina- 
tive understanding, and in the portrayal have illumined 
a dark chapter of English history.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY 
WARD. 


By her daughter, JANET PENROSE TRE- 
VELYAN. With six illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A well-digested and well-written piece of biographical 
work. . . . She was undoubtedly a good writer and a great 
by biography deserves a place on the shelves of 
the nati library.” —Truth. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


The LOG OF THE ARK 


By KENNETH M. WALKER and GEOFFREY 
M. BOUMPHREY. 

“A whimsical production. . . . As to the cleverness of the 

text, and the still greater cleverness and humour of Mr. 


Boumphrey’s illustrations, there can be no doubt.”-— _ 
Guardian, 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 
Ada. By Helen Granville-Barker. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Baby. By Valentine Goldie. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Black Bryony. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. net. 


By Maurice Leblanc. 


Dorothy the Rope-Dancer. 
Hurst and 


Translated by Edgar Jepson. 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. net. 


HEY order these things better in America—but 

then they choose the settings of Europe to do it 
in. Mr. Powys, Mr. Goldie, and Mrs. Granville-Barker 
have all taken for their subject-matter the ordinary life 
of ordinary people, the little things that do observably 
and therefore undeniably happen; but Mrs. Granville- 
Barker starts with the enormous advantage of estimat- 
ing her heroine’s income in dollars. It was a mere 
thirty-five thousand dollars a year, but there it was: 
something solid. Even her cousin Sydney, who ‘‘ took 
magnificent views for Ada,’’ admitted that ‘* she could 
do a great deal with it.’’ Actually she did very little 
with it. She came to England. Then she went to 
France. Then she went to Italy. But everywhere she 
took with her that exquisite but noble rightness, that 
unstudied perfection of instinct, that air of having 
walked out of an early novel by Henry James, which 
only the possession of dollars can give. Even when 
things happened directly to herself, she was their spec- 
tator and their judge; she stood apart, being sensitive 
to them; she was never caught up and whirled about 
in them, as might happen to the most protected 
Englishwoman. She was middle-aged. She was 
beautiful. She was good. She was _ slightly, 
touchingly, adorably, unintelligent: indeed, if she 
had had a little more intelligence, she would per- 
haps have been a little less good. Round her, through- 
out a book that is very long but never dull, the dance 
of farce and tragedy (both, however, mitigated by 
dollars) goes.on. She is the centre of it, not because 
she understands it, but because she doesn’t. She falls 
into predicaments which for other women might be 
awkward or ugly: with her, they merely give Mrs. 
Granville-Barker the opportunity for delicate social 
satire. So delicate the method is that it thrives on its 
own renunciations; restraint is its strength. All the 
people round about Ada draw from her regard the same 
insubstantial integrity; even when they are concerned 
in things she knows nothing about, they seem subordi- 
nate to her; it is as if we were temporarily constrained 
to see the world through those grave, candid, lovely, 
stupid eyes, and yet at the same time to chuckle at the 
thought of what they are missing. A miracle! But 
really Mrs. Granville-Barker’s unostentatious subtlety 
is almost miraculous. How it deals with the larger 
events cannot be illustrated by quotation; the touches 
are too numerous and too minute: the passion and 
despair of Page, Ada’s younger brother, or the flat 
fidelity of her cousin Sydney, or the deception of Ada 
herself by the handsome but mercenary young man who 
induces her to believe that his mistress is his aunt, or 
even the Meredithian tragi-comedy of the angry gentle- 
man who turns out to have disguised the fact that he 
is a dentist—all these depend on elaboration for their 
effectiveness. But here is a little commonplace incident, 
not directly connected with Ada at all. A man too im- 
petuously embraces a woman in a taxi-cab: 

He felt her body, stiffened with repugnance, struggling, 
outraged, and longed to shake her into submission, as he 
could have shaken a small, rebellious animal. Then, though 
he still held her, he had, inexplicably, an odd and baffling 
sense of holding nothing at ail. All that was woman and 
personality seemed to have dissolved for him into something 


finer than wood-ashes. As if under supernatural control, he 
had a ridiculous vision of a visiting-card, suspended in mid- 


' air, with the words ‘‘ Mrs. Silvester Carew” neatly engraved: 


on it. His arms slackened. He felt benumbed 


Diana, freed, leaned forward au’ rapped on the glass, but 
the chauffeur did not hear her. Pieters was appalled at what 
he had done, the futility of it. 

** How could I help it when you looked at me like that!” 
he cried, defiantly. 

Diana kept on rapping. 

loved you,” cried Pieters again. wanted He 
was sweating with rage and shame. 

**You’ve never existed for me,” Diana said, icily. 

The chauffeur, aware at last of the rapping, presented to 
them a fleshless, bird-like profile and an attentive red ear. 
One could never explain, to anyone who did not see it 
in a flash, the mastery of narrative concentrated in that 

simple but unforgettable last sentence. 

Mr. Goldie is less subtle, but not, in his own way, 
less efficient. He has boldly taken a situation so 
hackneyed and obvious that it would seem fatal from 
the start, and has given it vitality by sheer freshness 
and realism. A young and handsome husband, married 
to a middle-aged and rich wife: idle, relaxing and 
luxuriating after the ghastly strain of war: attractive 
to women (I suppose there are men who are attractive 
to women ; at any rate, the conquering hero is a familiar 
figure in novels)—granted such a one, and the friends’ 
little governess, nick-named Baby, and what would 
you expect? It happens. The man sets the girl up in 
a flat, and conceals the fact from his wife. (His wife 
finds out.) He grows tired of the girl, finds her hard 
to get rid of, wonders how ever he could have been 
such a fool... . . It is the old, old story. But it is 
very well told. 

There is nothing hackneyed about Mr. Powys. To 
him the meanest flower that blows can give thoughts 
which it is almost a euphemism to call melancholy. 
He appears to start from the assumption that everv- 
thing is nasty; lust, greed, lies are his constant theme, 
and if he introduces goodness it is to show it as 
vacuous and imbecile. His attitude can best be illus- 
trated by the casual assumption of what is likely to give 
the human animal pleasure : 

The bird fluttered upon the ground in agony; it had been 
hit everywhere by the little, piercing, wounding shots. 

Mr. Morsay and Mr. Told watched the seagull flopping 
about and soiling its splendid wings with the clay sod. 

* Another of them flying birds *? was Mr. Told’s comment. 

The Clerk was pleased, too, and began to feel better. 


There is surely something very cheap about this sort 
of cynicism. The corruption of man’s heart is a fact, 
but it is not the only fact. Mr. Powys—whose ‘ The 
Left Leg’ will be remembered—has humour, imagina- 
tion, and narrative skill. But he is already, in his 
second book, threatening to become monotonous. It 
would be a pity if his reputation were left with only 
‘The Left Leg’ to stand on; certainly ‘ Black 
Bryony’ will not help it. What is wrong can be 
tested by a very simple comparison. Children playing 
inspire him to remark : ‘‘ Where the children played the 
gentle summer air was filled with ugly, unseemly 
words.’’ They inspired Blake to say :— 

When the voices of children are heard on the green, 

And laughing is heard on the hill, 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 

And everything else is still. 
It is true that they also inspired him, in a different 
mood, to say :— 

Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down, 

And the dews of night arise; 

Your spring and your day are wasted in play, 

And your winter and night in disguise. 
But the point is that what Blake says, in either mood, 
is the truth, while what Mr. Powys says is only a truth. 
It is the difference between art and propaganda. 


THIS WEEK’S THRILLER 


Those for whom a story scarcely exists unless it 
is a detective story should be ‘‘ advised’? when there 
appears any new book by the author of ‘ Arséne Lupin.’ 
But, if they are discriminating in the matter of proba- 
bilities or of sentimentalities, they will be disappointed 
in ‘Dorothy the Rope-Dancer.’ The excitement is 
sustained—but at what.a cost! 
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NOW READY, Vol. 1, Il, and Ill. of the 
Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS S ENCYCLOPADIA 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., 
and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20/- net; Hf.-Mor., 35/- net, per vol. 

To be completed in 10 Volumes. A volume will be issued 
every few months. For this Edition Messrs. J. Bartholomew & 
Son, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of 
Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 


Chambers’s 


Cyclopedia of English Literature 


New Edition. Three Vols. Cloth, £3 net; Hf.-Mor., 
£6 net. 4 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., 


and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 

This standard work has been revised throughout and brought 
up to date by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of 
the third volume, in which authors are now included who have 
come to the front in recent years. 


Life of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
By ROSALINE MASSON, 
Editor of ‘1 Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
10/6 net. 


This book is a full and complete Biography. It contains much 
new material derived from original letters and from personal 
knowledge and information. It is profusely illustrated, the 
illustrations including photographed letters of great interest, and 
portraits, not hitherto reproduced, lent to the author for 
reproduction in this volume. The unpublished letters include 
one to Sir J. M. Barrie from R. L. S. in strikingly characteristic 
vein; others to his cousin contains interesting notes respecting 
his writings, and many others which are intimate and revealing 
from the personal point of view. The first edition of this - 
volume is likely to become valuable. Intending purchasers 
should at once place their order with their bookseller. 


An Interesting First Novel 


PETER WEST By DOROTHY E. STEVENSON. 
6/- net. 

Miss Stevenson is the daughter of a cousin of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and in this her first effort in the way of story-tellin 
the Authoress shows that she possesses a sy true and natur: 
literary touch. The scene of the story is laid in the Highlands. 
Miss Stevenson is very happy alike in her descriptions of quiet 
beauty of the country life and in her pen-pictures of the 
interesting characters to be found in the glen of “ Kintoul.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF 
By CAPTAIN M. J. ASTLE. With a series of 
Useful Drawings by MARION BATES. 2/6 net. 
The Author of this little manual started golf late in life and is 
now a single-figure handicap man. One of his chief aims is to 
demonstrate how other late beginners can be as successful as 
himself. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. By H. Mortimer Batten. 10/6 net. 
Beautifully illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
By Charles Reade. 7/6 net. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON BROWNE. 


LORNA DOONE. By R.D. Blackmore. 7/6 net. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON BROWNE. 


NEW BOOKS for BOYS & GIRLS 


by Garics Peare, Tarrant, Molly 
5/- net. 
REBELS OF THE GREEN COCKADE. Escott Lynn. 


THE WEREWOLF OF WHISPERS SCHOOL. 
Kent Carr. 


THE JUNIOR CAPTAIN. Elsie Oxenham. 

A SCHOOLGIRL OF THE BLUE. May Baldwin. 
3/6 net. 

THE SPORT OF THE SCHOOL. 


A HEAD GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. ‘ 
Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 
THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. Mrs. Molesworth. 


THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING. 


Ethel Talbot. 


THE PEDLAR’S PACK (New Edition). souhdtalmane 
By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. 6/- net. 
Fairy Stories by the mother of the 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD, LONDON and EDINBURGH 
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Christmas Books 


A New Riccardi Press Booklet 


Atalanta in Calydon 


‘By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
1,000 copies on handmade Paper, 8vo. 
Boards, 15s. net. - Parchment, 21s. net. 


{ Also 10 copies printed on vellum, bound in limp 
vellum, £12 12s. net. 


“ Lovers of fine books will welcome Swinburne’s 
splendid poem in the exquisite form in which it is 
now issued in the beautiful Riccardi Press book 
series.” —Scotsman. 


“A pleasure to read.” —Saturday Review. 


Letters of Lord Chesterfield 
to Lord Huntingdon 
Edited by A. FRANCIS STEUART. 8s. 6d. net. 


“Tssuing from the same mint as the famous ‘ Letters 
to His in The Nation. 

“Delicately printed and set forth, with all the taste 
associated with The Medici Press . . . This little book 
is genuine ‘treasure trove,’ especially for all readers 
who are interested in the life and manners of the 
eighteenth century.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 
THE PICTURE GUIDES 


A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Travel Books which are totally different from any 
existing “ guides.” Each volume contains over 
Photogravure Illustrations, and is written by a 
literary man. Small 4to. Each 7s. 6d. net. 


The Italian Lakes 
By GABRIEL FAURE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A vivid and picturesque account of perhaps the 
most attractive of all Italy’s enchanting districts, 
written with distinction and imagination, by the 
author of “ Wanderings in Italy.” Just Published. 


Grenoble and Thereabouts 
By HENRI FERRAND. Ready Shortly 


“THE MEDICI CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 1923-24 
are sheer delight.” —Sunday Times. 


They may be seen at The Society’s Galleries, or a 
list may be had post free on application. 

The Medici Society's Autumn Book List and details 
‘of delightful, illustrated CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


will be sent on application. 


The Medica Soctety Ltd. 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


Also at Liverpool and Bournemouth. ‘ol 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday Morning 


HE results of the General Election may make 
all the difference, of course, but, writing on 
the polling-day, it may be said that the House 

is in a light-hearted frame of mind, and that politics 
are not expected to upset prices to any marked extent. 
Members look for a sufficient number of election 
results to be declared by Friday afternoon for them 
to arrive at some sort of conclusion in regard to the 
probable outcome of the contest. The price of 
Majorities, since dealings in them started, has ranged 
from 45 to 30, sand at the time of writing—I have just 
checked it in the market—it is called 36. Most Stock 
Exchange people agree that a majority of anything 
under 40 wil! not be of much use to the Unionist party, 
having regard to the fact that it is not entirely 
united. Some men, professed politicians, go so far 
as to say that unless the Unionists secure a majority 
of 60 over all other parties, it will ensure another 
General Election being held within a comparatively 


short space of time. 
* * * 


This is, of course, the one thing which the House 
would abhor more than any other. There has been 
quiet selling of the War Loan and of Conversion 
stock on behalf of people who wanted to hedge against 
unexpected happenings in the result of the election. 
They argue that, if a Unionist majority should mate- 
rialize, and, as a consequence, prices go up, the loss 
which they would cut upon closing their bear obliga- 
tions would be fully compensated by the better condi- 
tions thereby opened to them in their own business. 
Per contra, if the Labour Party does unexpectedly 
well, prices would doubtless give way, and so enable 
them to secure a profit on repurchasing their stock, 
which profit could be set off against any loss that 
might befall them as a result of the election. As all 
these doubts will be resolved within the course of the 
next day or two, there is no use in dwelling upon 
them, except as a record to show the attitude of a 
good many business men, not only in the City, but 
throughout the provinces as well. 


* * * 


Such a rise in tin as the last few weeks have wit- 
nessed is in itself a red lamp to those who see in so 
violent a jump the possibility of an equally abrupt 
plunge in the opposite direction, if speculators in the 
metal should rush to take their profits. This is the 
reason why tin shares—Malayan, Cornish, and West 
African—have responded but tardily to the surprising 
boom in the price of the metal itself. Nevertheless, it 
has the effect of directing attention to the good 
dividend-payers, such, for instance, as those to be 
found in the Middle East group. Gopeng has paid 3s. 
per share dividends this year, and the price is a little 
under £2. Ipoh distributed 6d. in July, and another 
gd. will be paid this month: the price of the shares 
is 18s. 6d. The Malayan Tin Dredging, one of the 
best known, the price of whose shares stands at 43s., 
has paid 3s. per share, and Siamese Tin, another 
popular favourite, priced at 54s. 6d., has returned its 
shareholders. 5s. already this year. Sungei Besi, 
rather neglected so far at 35s., has declared three 
dividends of 1s. each in 1923, and there should be 
another distribution, of the same amount, announced 
during the next few weeks. The company has a long 
life: in some quarters it is estimated at a hundred 
years. The mine is doing well, its monthly returns of 
tin being consistently good and its capital the small 
one of £111,407. The shares are desirable from the 
point of view of the speculative investor who is pre- 
pared to take a rate of interest on his money and 
to await appreciation in the pricdof his shares. 

* * 


Investors who are looking round for good-class 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
NEW BOOKS 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


By J. Stuart Tuomson, M.Sc, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Senior 
Lecturer in the Victoria University of Manchester. With 
Illustrations. 6s. 


[The whole of the animai kingdom is surveyed. The book will prove 
useful to teachers and their pupils, as well as to those who pursue the 
study of Natural History as a hobby.] ° 


EVERYONE’S BOOK OF THE WEATHER, 


By A. Francon WrtraMs, F.R.S.G.S. With diagrams 
and charts. 2s. 6d. 


[Presents the facts of meteorology in an easy form to show how 
observers equipped with simple instruments can find pleasure, as well 
as profit, in the study of weather conditions.] z 


STORIES FROM MEDIEVAL SPAIN. 


By Ierne L. Prunxer. With Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
6s 


{The most famous incidents of 1,000 years from the best authorities 
are here retold. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


(Complete list of series post free.) 


CANTERBURY. 


By Dororny Garpiner. With eight Illustrations. Duxeen 


boards, 2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 4s. 

HALIFAX. 
By J. S. Frercuer. With eight Illustrations. Cloth 
boards, 4s. 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS: Empire Builders. 


Edited by W. B. WorsFotp. 
(Complete list of series post free.) 


MUNGO PARK. (In the Press), 
By W. H. Hewirrt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. Cloth rage 
s. 6d. 


MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by S. Cuapman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


By J. H. Craetree. With a Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 
SIX TO SIXTEEN. 


These include a large selection of books for the younger children; 
stofies of school and home life for girls; books fer boys of stirrin 
adventure on sea and land: with pirates and smugglers: in the gold 
fields and among the head-hunters: in Africa, Canada, S, America and 

elsewhere. List post free. 


Just Published. 
THE TREASURE LEAGUE. The adventures of a band of 


boys and girls to recover a long-lost treasure. 3s. DONALD 
MARSTON. A school story. 2s.6d. MASTER AND MAN. 
A story of the Peasants’ Rising, 1381. 2s. 6d. SKIMPY 


AND THE SAINT. A girls’ school story. 2s. 6d. SYLVIA 
FINDS A FAIRY. A delightful and original phantasy. 
2s. 6d. HOW AUDREY BECAME A GUIDE AND 
AUDREY IN CAMP. 2s. FOUR WINDS. A charming 
story for children. 2s. HOLIDAY CHUMS. A tale of 
fun and adventure in the country. 1s. 6d. PEGGY 
PEMBERTON, BROWNIE. 1s. 6d. THE ISLAND CAMP. 
A tale for little children. 1s. PICTURE BOOK OF 
ANIMALS. With coloured frontispiece and numerous other 


illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
_ Complete list, containing hundreds of title: ustrated urs, 
post free for distribution. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


Many lovers of history would be ready to confess that their interest 
and a great part of their history was, in the be , derived 


ae and girls in the study of history than by such 


stories. riods are divided as follows:—I. BEFORE THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. Il. THE FIRST CHRISTIAN s. 
I. THE MIDDLE AGES. IV. MODERN HISTORY. 


Copies may be had post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
S.P.C.K. House, a Avenue, London, 


Lists post free. 


And of all Booksellers. 


Inquiries invited. 


| 
| 
Tom his from regular text books. A 
: new annotated list of books, with coloured illustrations, has just 
been prepared. Recent advertisements have brought many applica- 
: tions for this list, which encourages us to hope that a real demand 
exists for this class of educational book. There ] 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


1923-24 

42/- Joun Gay: Biography. Edited by 
W. H. Kearley Wright. The Fables. _Illus- 
trated by Wm. Harvey. Edition limited to 
250 for the World. 

21/- Wp Frowers—Month by Month—In Their 

: Natural Haunts. By Edward Step, F.LS. 
Re-issue, with 12 superb studies of Wild 
Flowers, etc., in full colour. 

15/- Lams’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Cloth gilt. 
Illustrated in colour and _ collotype by 
Frank C. Pape. 

10/6 Lire or THE WaysIDE AND WoopLanp. By 
T. A. Coward, M.Sc. 128 illustrations in colour 
and black and white. This is the new book in 
the popular “ Wayside” Series for this season. 

6/- Uncte’s Boox. By G. E. Studdy. 
Coloured Picture boards, cloth back. 

1/3 “Basket” or Puppies AND Kitrens. By 
G. D. Rowlandson. Contains six booklets, atch 
illustrated in colour. 


Art Picture Books now in Constant Demand. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 


4/- cloth. THe Roty Poty Puppinc. Boards, 3/6 each. 
2/- each. THe Perer Rassit Books (17 titles). 
2/- each. Tue PeTrer Rassit Books, in French (4 titles). 
1/6 each. Miss Moppet, and three other titles, 


By L. LESLIE BROOKE (Illustrated by). 


7/6 THE GoLDEN Goose Boox. 

7/6 0’ Roses. 

7/6 Nonsense Soncs (Edward Lear’s Text). 

6/- THe Nursery RuyMe Book (cloth, 8 by 6 imns.). 

6/- Tue House IN THE Woop, ETC. 

6/- Nursery Ruymes (cloth, 64 by 44 ins.). 

5/- Lestie Brooke’s CHILDREN’s Books (cloth, 4 
titles, each). 


4/6 Jounny Crow’ s Party. 

4/6 Jounny Crow’s GARDEN. 

4/- Pevican Corus (Lear). 

4/- Tue (Lear). 

1/9 Lestie Brooxe’s CHILDREN’s Books (sewed, 8 
titles, 1/9 each). 

1/6 Nursery Ruymes (board style, 3 titles, 1/6 each). 


By WALTER CRANE. 
5/- Pan Pipes. 
4/- Tue Basy’s OPERA. 
4/- Tue Basy’s Bouguer. 
4/- Tue Basy’s 


By KATE GREENAWAY. 


6/- Unper THE WINDow. 

6/- MaricoLtp GARDEN. 

3/6 THE QUEEN OF THE Pirate ISLE. 

3/- Kate GrEENAWAY’sS BrrTHDAY Book. 

2/6 MorHeER Goose, or THE Otp Nursery RHYMES. 
2/6 Tue LANGUAGE oF FLOWERS. 

2/6 Apple Pie. 


By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


10/6 CottecTion or Pictures AND Sones (Ist and 2nd 
Series, 10/6 each). 
6/- Drrro. (Series 1, 2, 3 and 4, 6/- each). 
1/6 16 Tittes or Nursery Picture Books (John 
Gilpin, etc., 1/6 each). 
By EDWARD LEAR. 
7/6 Te Boox or NONSENSE. 
6/- NonsENSE Soncs AND STORIES. 


By H. M. BROCK (Illustrated by). 


7/6 Tue Boox or Farry TALes. 
4/6 Tue Oxp Farry Tates (No. 1, No. 4, 3) 


1/6 Ditto Six titles (sewed), ve each. 


By F. D. BEDFORD. 
4/- Tre Macic FIsHBONE. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD., 
Chandos House, 1, 2, 3 and 4, Bedford Court, London, W.C2. 


And NEW YORK. 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS FOR XMAS 


As Others See Us 


Illustrated. 165s. net. 


The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 


By F. S. Cape With a Foreword E. V. Lucas. 


Everybody’s Book on Collecting 


By Dr. Geo C Daly Graphic: 


Pig-Sticking or Hog-Hunting 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Bt. Sporting Li; “A compre- 
hensive description of the sport. vs Tiustra AR 15s. net. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 


By the Rt. Hon. George N. “The: - 
fal ot on. George N. Barnes. Pall Mall Gasette: “‘ Brim 


7s. Gd. net. 
Bridge for Beginners 


By Tenace of the ‘er Glas. Bulletin: “A valuable 
ome ee. gow very 


3s. 6d. net. 
The Jungle Behind Bars 


Glasgow Herald: “ No lover of 
dhould ‘aise this book.” 7s. 6d. net. 


LATEST NOVEL SUCCESSES 


“Truth” says: 
** When you take up one of Herbert Jenkins’ Green Label 
Wovels you may bo of fading good 


Smith, V.C., Gentleman Rider 


By mt Jepson, ae of The Whiskered Footman. 


7s. Gd. net. 
Who Killed Lord Henry Rollestone ? 
By John Daye, 7s. Gd. net. 
Leave it to Psmith 
A new novel by P. G. Wodehouse. 7s. Gd. net. 
The Westerner 
By Luke Allan, author of Blue Pete. 7s. Gd. net. 
Records of Reggie 
By A. A. Thomson. A new discovery. 7s. Gd. net. 


Watchman, What of the Dawn ? 


By Munro Faure, 7s. Gd. net. 
The Battle of London 
By Hugh Addison. 7s. Gd. net. 


The Heir of the Malik 


By Michael John. Daily Mail: “It is a notable book.” 


April’s Sowing 
By Rosemary Rees. 


The Mysterious Chinaman 


By J. S. Fletcher, author of The Charing Cross Racers. 


7s. Gd. net. 


The Garden of Delight es 
By W. Riley, the author of Windyridge. 7s. Gd. net. 
The Orange Divan 


By Valentine Williams, author of The Man with the Clubfoot. 
7s. Gd. net. 


Witchery o’ the Moor 


By Courtenay Hayes. 7s. Gd. net. 
Susan in Charge 

By J. E. Buckrose, author of An Ordinary Couple. 7s. Gd. net. 
Helen of London 

By John Goodwin, the author of Without Mercy. 7s. Gd. net. 
The Man Who Wasn’t 

By George Goodchild, 7s. Gd. net. 
The Red Paste Murders 

By Arthur Gask, author of The Secret of the Fone. bai ci 


_ HERBERT JENKINS LTD. YORK ST. S.W.1 
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Preference shares may find useful hints in this little 
table :— 


Share. piv-| Payable. Price.| Yield. 

% s. diffs. d. 

Babcock and Wilcox....| 6 April & Oct. | 24 5 0 0 
British Thomson-Houst’| 7 June & Dec. | 23 é:¥% 
Gramophone .......... June 19 
Midland Counties Elec..| 6 Mar. & Sept. | 2t 0| 5 14 3 
Platt Brothers ...... eof 9 Mar. & sept. | 24 516 8 
Union Cold Storage ....| 6 April & Oct. | 20 5 18 6 
Walker (John)......s+.| 7 June & Dec. | 20 3!618 3 


It is always necessary to add that the risk en- 
countered by investors is commensurate with the 
amount of yield drawn from the shares into which 
money is placed. If a man is out for big returns, he 
must expect to take a corresponding degree of specula- 
tion with his shares. Jute Industries Preference pay 
Q per cent. on the money; Whitehall Electric 74 per 
cent. Preference yield nearly the full rate, the present 
price being 20s. 6d. The investor who is content to 
take a more moderate return on his capital in order 
to obtain greater safety may well be referred again to 
the Preferred stocks of the Southern Railway and the 
North-Eastern, both of which stand about 864, are full 
of six months’ dividend, and return over 53 per cent. 


on the money. 
* * * 


Rubber has drifted into a backwater, and jobbers in 
the market complain that they have to take in a fresh 
notch in their belts every day, so thin are they becoming 
as a result of the inanition in their shares. What has 
upset the market here is the fact that America stead- 
fastly refuses to send those expansive buying orders 
for raw rubber which it was hoped she would do when 
the price of the produce ran up to 1s. 6d. per Ib. earlier 
in the year. This came about largely as a result of 
somewhat indiscriminate speculation. One found 
schoolmasters, for instance, buying two or three tons 
of the raw stuff; a good many ladies were also in the 
gamble. The United States was expected to absorb 
every pound of rubber which could be tapped. The 
constant increase in motors on the other side of the 
Atlantic was indicated as certain to force America 
to buy rubber with both hands. What, apparently, 
they have been doing over there is to use up a lot of 
reclaimed rubber, and to fit this to the tyres of the 
‘* machines,’’ as they call them. Meanwhile, the 
stocks on hand, in spite of the Stevenson restriction 
scheme, are still uncomfortably large, and until the 
amount of this rubber is diminished to a substantial 
extent the share market must remain in its present 
unhappy state. We have seen the position of raw 
rubber change in the twinkling of an eye, and it is 
the hope of this happening again which causes people 
to hang on to their shares. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS! 


A Political Novel by 
H. A. GWYNNE, 


Editor of The Morning Post. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. 


— cau- distinct 
stic but very entertaining 
amusing story.” ‘THE 

i “A satiric f, 

vastly enter: of the jolliest 
taining.” kind.” 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Christmas 


Gift Books 


; The End of the House of Alard. 


“No one could read ‘The End of the House of Alard’ 
without interest or without 
7s. 6d. net. 


: The Parson’s Progress. 


The sequel to “ The “Altar Steps” is “An able and 
anasteriy piece of work, clever and witty.”—Guardian, 


Now in its 28th thousand. 


: Jeremy and Hamle Now in its 36 thousand. 

“Jeremy and shall head my 

__memoranda.”—Punch. 7. 6d. net. 


: Damascus Gate. Now in its 20th thousand. 


: and on sports, etc. 
: CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL.—Full of bright ante, dainty 
: and charming illustrations, 


boys of all ages to the leaving 
ANNUAL—This popular Annual contains many 
; splendid adventure and school stories by well-known aay af 


; FOLKS is a household word with the young people all over 
Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Paper Boards, 6s. net. 
Picture 


BO-PEEP. 
TINY TOTS. 38 Paper Boards, 2s. 


“There has been nothing like it = ‘If Winter 
Comes.’ Times. 7s. Sd. net. 


: CHUMS.—Stands supreme as a giant budget of good healthy stories, 
healthy articles 2s. net. 


Janus 

: X M A S BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED | 
: IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL — 
: can be obtained through any — 
: BOOKS of the 1,000 Branches of : 
_ asx ron W.H,SMITH & SON 4sx ror | 
Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C.2 


Arnold 
: : Riceyman Steps. Now in its 20th thousand. : 
j : “He has never written and he never will write a tale : 
} : James Douglas in the Sunday Express. 7s. 6d. net. : 
om, oG., Picture Hoards, 
- BRITISH ANNUAL.—One of the most attractive books for : 
XUM 
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GYLDENDAL 


THE CIMBRIANS (The Long Journey Il). 


By JO! JOHANNES V. JENSEN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
“To make read as fascinating as amy romance, out of 
losophy history is 


2 


ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT. 


By GPAnT OVERTON Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 
From the a hospital for drug fiends to of 
nightmare of dangers and watched over by the sinister, threatening, but 
humbly devoted Norman, whom she is uncertain whether to fear or 
trust. How does she come through? 


HERR ARNE’S HOARD. 
LAGERLOF, Author of “ Gosta Rerting’s 


rown 8vo, atholeather. 6s. 
and a strange environment and making us feel the very emotions of her 
In this she has never been more = 


characters. than 
wonderful little tale of crime, mystery and requital here presented. 
scene is the south of Sweden at the end of the sixteenth century. 


CHAPTERS IN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 


I, C. GRONDAHL and O. RAKNES, Lecturers in 
at University College, London. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 16s. net. 

The Authors have produced a book which to 


nineteenth century to its culmination in Ibsen and Bjirnson. A final 
chapter deals with writers of the present day. 


THE ATOM AND THE BOHR THEORY OF ITS 


STRUCTURE. 


By Dr. H. A. KRAMERS and HOLST. With an 
by Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 
This work provides the lay reader = + “yueid account of Professor Niels 
Bohr’s theory. which gained him the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1922. 
The book may be considered the aut authoritative statement of its kind. 


TWENTY MINUTES WITH SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS. 
Post free GRATIS from the Publishers. 


GYLDENDAL, 11, Hanover Sq., London, W.1 


THE OPEN COURT COMPANY 
Three New Open Court Books. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 


says Metaphysical and Historical. By 
RTLEY BURR ALEXANDER. 350 pp. 
Cloth. 16s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD BURTHOGGE. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by M. W. LANDES. 245 pp. 
Cloth. 10s. net. 
SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, AND EIN- 
STEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY. 
By ERNST CASSIRER. Translated from the 
German by W. CURTIS SWABEY. An investiga- 
tion of the function of the Concept in its relation to 
the entire field of exact science. 465 pp. Cloth. 


18s. net. 
Two Ideal Gift Books. 


An important work for all who love Good Literature, 
Good Fun, and Literary Curiosities:— 


A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. Second Edition. 
In Two Vols. Cloth (gilt tops). . 30s. net. 


“ Delicious bits of satire of the nineteenth century. . . . 
amazing work.”—Review of Reviews. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. Edition de Luxe. 
By PAUL CARUS. Beautifully Illustrated in old 
Buddhist style by O. KOPETZKY. —_ 8vo. 

s. net. 

THEORIA PHILOSOPHIZ NATURALIS. 
Put forward and explained by ROGER JOSEPH 
BOSCOVICH, S.J. From the Text of the First 
Venetian Edition, published 1763. Imperial 4to. 


Cloth. £3 3s. net. 
THE MONIST. 3/6 net Quarterly. 13/9 per 
Annum. 


THE OPEN COURT MAGAZINE. 
1s. net Monthly. 9/6 per Annum. 


149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON Co.,Ltd. 


Jimmy the New Boy 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Cloth 68. net. A new volume 
by Mr. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL is certain of a favourable 

tion. Uniform with ‘“‘Jim Davis "’ by JOHN MASEFIELD, 
“‘THE NEw Gov'nor,"’ by JOHN BARNETT. 


FIVE MOST POPULAR ANNUALS 
CHATTERROX 


N 56th year of issue 
E 7s. 6d. met and Ss. net 
Ww 


EVERYDAY 


51st year of issue 
8. 6d. net and 5s. net 


THE PRIZE 


60th year of issue 
3s. net and 2s. 6d. net 


“There is no manner of doubt that these Annual 
Volumes of Monthly Magazines contain 


greater quantity and variety of reading matter 
than their more modern competitors." 
—Daily Telegraph. 


LEADING STRINGS 


33rd year of issue 
3s. net and 2s, 6d. net 


CHATTERBOX - NEWSBOX 


2s. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.4 


Christmas Selection 


@ ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY. 
Milton’s hymn with six hitherto unpublished drawings 
by. Witiiam Brake. Edited by Grorrrey L. Keynes, 
R.C.S. Demy 4to. Ordinary edition, 12s 6d net. 
Limited edition of 150 copies on hand-made paper, 
31s 6d net. Ready December 11. 


@ A HISTORY or RESTORATION DRAMA, 
1660—1700. 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


q THE EARLY LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND WRITINGS OF THE RT HON 


EDMUND BURKE, LL.D. 

With a Transcript of the Minute Book of the Debating 
‘Club’ founded him in Trinity Coll Dublin. By 
the late ARTHUR P. I. SAMUELS, M.A. With an 
introduction and su chapters on Burke's 
Contributions = the ormer and his in the Lucas 
<eerens t Hon. ARTHUR WARREN 
SAMU: TLp. With a portrait of the author 
and 11 8vo. 25s net. 


@ SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND. 
Third Series. By CECIL TORR. With 4 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. Mr. Torr has written a third 
volume on the lines of his two other books of 
‘small talk.’ 


q@ THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HIS- 
| TORY. Volume IV. The Eastern Roman 


R, Litt.D., and C. W. PREVITE-Oi 
With a portfolio of maps. Romi 8vo. 50s net. 


The Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London, E.CA. C. F. Clay, Manager 
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-Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
For the Acrostic Competition-there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Rasil Blackwell Herbert Ly Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates “& Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent arro Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin ohn Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmi Ward, Lock — 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon jor the week must be enclosed. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and ad- 
dressed to the Acrostic Editor, SaturDaAy REVIEW, 9, King 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 92. 
PENNED BY 1HAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH, SIR WALTER; 
ONCE MUCH ESTEEMED.—‘‘ BUT NOW? ”-—-MEN’s STANDARDS ALTER ! 
1. Hailed as first father by the German race. 
The courtly Dean forebore to name that place. 
By bards, not ghosts, this séance is frequented. 
A traitor son with bitter tears lamented. 
Lop head and tail of bird beloved by Dane. 
In Nelson’s golden days she ruled the main. 
*Twas I that caused of images this dearth. 
When spring is gone, that note may have some +; orth. 
This you will find, friend, if a bee should sting you, 
1o. Light 10, which in a bottle now I bring you. 
11. Its raison d@’étre? Why, just to strike the ball. 
12. We must behead him, though he is so small. 


© Ans 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. go. 
Acrostic NINETY: WHO TO SOLVE IT DEIGNS, 
Two LATIN PRECEPTS WILL REWARD HIS PAINS. 


Atrocious! Infamous! Cut off two-thirds. 

To reprehend in fierce and furious words. 
Old Titan now has reached it in his course. 
Of sounds mellifluous, cacophonous source. 
Lop at both ends of southern hills a chain. 
Brings death to luckless travellers on the main. 
A little island, once a great man’s prison. 
Such is his act who steals what isn’t hisn. 
A whetstone for the wits we this may call. 
Order and neatness touch him not at all. 

*Tis what this light’s solution you may find. 
12. An epoch we’ve left very far behind. 


The solution to Acrostic No. 90 is unavoidably held over. 


Acrostic No. 90,—The winner is Lady Suffield, Gunton Park, 
Norwich, who has chosen as her prize ‘ The Trefoil,’ by A. C. 
Benson, published by Murray, and reviewed in our columns on 
November 24. Thirty-five other competitors named this book, 
twenty-seven asked for ‘The Owls’ House,’ fifteen for ‘ Word 
of the Earth,’ &c., &c. 

ALso Correct: John Lennie, J. B. Dick, Margaret, Trike, 
N. O. Sellam, Varach, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, F. I. Morcom, 
Caricklee, A. M, F., D. Barnard, Pelican, and Still Waters. 

One LIGHT WRONG: Martha, Baitho, St. Ives, B. Alder, 
K. A. Jones, Mrs. D, Leete, Boskerris, Merton, Doric, Trelaw, 
Quis, Jurgen, Joan Fearis, Eyhil, E. D. C. Saunders, Lilian, 


Snabo, Bordyke, Gay, Stellenbosch, Glossex, P. Cooper, M. 
Kingsford, Albert E. K. Wherry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Old 
Mancunian, P. Gordon Williams, Diamond, Vic, W. Sydne 
Price, Wang, Barberry, C. E. P., Carlton, Tallow, Shorne Hill, 
Oakapple, and Dolmar. : 


Two LicHTs wronc: J. Chambers, Corbridge, mM, 
Pite, May North, Reid, Mrs. J. Butler, Rupert Deakin c 4 
Price, G. T., Caradoc, Arthur Mills, Felix, A. Riley, Lad 
Duke, Puss, C: J. Warden, Ludus, Met, Iago, and Igidie* 

Light 11 was the most difficult. To solvers who gave “ Unex. 
plicit”? I would point out that what was wanted was a word 
applying not to the Light, but to its Solution. For Light 8 
Immoral is accepted. Light 4; Cat is by no means a caco. 
phonous or harsh-sounding word, but Catgut is. 


For Light ro Slattern cannot be accepted; Slattern and Slut 
are the feminine of Sloven. As for Slubberdegullion, that 
elegant word means “‘a dirty, mean wretch,” not an untidy 
man, 


BalTHO.—I cannot assume our solvers to be familiar with 
delightful old Roger Ascham, and I am afraid that since his 
time most schoolmasters have used quite other whetstones than 
Praise to sharpen their pupils’ wits. Did not Dr. Johnson 
frankly advocate flogging as preferable? (Shakespeare, by the 
way, says that ‘‘ the dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the 
wits.”’) 


CaRLTON.—It was duly credited to you, but did not affect the 
result. Thanks for your previous note. 


M. H. B.—Would it not in their case be called Braying? 


MERTON.—The solution was Unapparent, but would there be 
any sense in saying it was Unlit? 


BosKERRIs.—I had to indicate that Latin phrases were re. 
quired. Everyone knows that Mosce teipsum is a translation 
trom the Greek, but you will find it in most lists of Latin quota- 
tions. ‘Our English Bible” is a common phrase, though 
multitudes of people are aware that the Scriptures were not 
originally written in that language. 


Mrs. Ketsatt.—Letter received, but solution seems to have 
been omitted. 


Two SoLvers.—Too late to alter now, or I would try to 
oblige you. 


G. S. W.—Devoting so much thought and research to these 
trifles, you will surely succeed before long. 


No. 89.—One Light wrong: Stonehurst. 


BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF 
Deputy-Chairmen: SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 
Chief General Manager: 

JOHN RAE 


Authorized Capital + £33,000,000 


Paid-up Capital £0,003,718 
Reserve - ¢ £9,003,718 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents 
in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the 
United Kingdom and has Correspondents 
throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
coY., LTD. 


IMPORTANT LONG DISTANCE 
EXPERIMENTS. 


The 26th ordinary general meeting of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. Ltd, was held on the 3rd inst. at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C., Senatore G. 
Marconi, G.C.V.O., LL.D., D.Sc. (the chairman), presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, first dealt with the items appearing in the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account, and stated that, after 
making the necessary allowances for depreciation, etc., the 
profit for the year under review was £302,948, which showed 
an increase of some £27,000 over that of the preceding year. 
Whilst this result could not be looked upon as in any way 
satisfactory in normal times, he thought in existing con- 
ditions it would not have been very surprising had it 
been far less favourable. The company had suffered no 
small injury in consequence of the powers given to Govern- 
ment Departments under the Patents and Designs Act, and 
the board were of opinion that every year since the war 
some payment—and, they thought, a not unimportant one— 
should have been made to the company. Their expenditure 
upon research and experiment ran into tens of thousands 
of pounds each year, and the board felt that a substantial 
part of that expenditure, at least, should be recovered b 
the company for the benefit which the nation enjoyed throug! 
Government use of their work and expenditure. 


Many new patents, which he believed to be of great value 
to the company, had been taken out, or applied for, and last 
summer he was able to carry out important tests with what 
might rightly be considered an entirely new system of long- 
distance communication, which he believed was destined to 
bring about somewhat of a revolution in the methods hitherto 
employed for communication by wireless with distant 
countries. 

In conclusion, the Chairman referred to circulars issued b 
Mr. J. W. Hamilton, whose interest in the company, he said, 
was represented by the holding of two shares, and who was 
at one time in the service of the company. The charges 
made therein were baseless. 


Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs (deputy-chairman and managing 
director), in seconding the resolution, said that the share- 
holders would be anxious to know where the company stood 
with regard to its claim against the several Government 
Departments. After making every possible effort since the 
last meeting to obtain the necessary information to allow of 
their proceeding to a settlement, but having failed to get a 
step further, he finally appealed to the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Baldwin. He was pleased to say that this resulted in 
very prompt action. A letter was received from Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, who was then Financial Secretary at the 
Treasury, informing him that they were now ready to press 
forward with arbitration, and expressing his willingness to 
agree to accept Lord Buckmaster as arbitrator, with full 
powers to settle all questions in dispute between the com- 
pany and the three Departments—the War Office, the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry. (Applause.) To this pro- 
posal the company had agreed, and he (the speaker) had 
suggested that the matters relating to claims in respect of the 
Post Office should be similarly dealt with. There remained 
to be settled the terms of reference, in respect of which he 
had met and corresponded with Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
He had hoped to have been in a position to say that all 
matters in connection with the terms of reference had been 
agreed to, and he thought that this would have been the case 
had it not been that Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s time was so 
much taken up at the present moment with the election. 
He had every hope, however, that this would occasion them 
but very short delay. 

The directors felt confident that they would soon be able 
to inform the shareholders that the agreement with the 
Post Office had been completed. 

A resolution was passed to the effect that Mr. J. W. Hamilton 
be not heard, and expressing unabated and entire confidence 
in the chairman, the managing director, the directors, 
solicitors, and auditors of the company. 

Mr. .Hamilton made repeated attempts to address the 
meeting, but was refused a hearing. 

The report and accounts were adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. 


From the Cellars of the 


Wines valued at nearly half a million 
sterling are stored in the cellars of 
the Café Royal. 
During the War, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting wines that had been 
carefully handled, the custom of 
offering the public facilities for pur- 
chasing from these cellars was dis- 
continued. That custom it is now 
revive. 

or over half a cen the proprie- 
tors of the Café 
securing the choicest and most care- 
fully selected produce of the Chateau 
districts and other wine-growing 
areas. Each good vintage season the 
precious stocks are still augmented 
in the same way. The public may 


‘therefore buy from the cellars of the 


Café Royal with full confidence in 
the pedigree and quality of the wines 
now offered, most of which (with the 
exception of those recommended for 
laying down) may be tried in the 


CAFE ROYAL 


Restaurant or Grill-room. 


Here area few of the Café Royal wines now offered 


Dozen 24 half- 
No. 79 BORDEAUX ROUGE. Chateau Palmer 
Margaux, “ Mise du Chateau,” 1907 92/- 78/- 
No. 189 BORDEAUX BLANC. Chateau Beauréche 
“Mise du Café Royal,” 1916 
No. 294 BOURGOGNE ROUGE. Beaujolais, 1911 54/- 60/- 
No. 300 BOURGOGNE BLANC. Royal Sparkling  63/- 
No. 674 PORT. Croft, Very Old 81/- —_ 
No. 788 BRANDY. La Grande Marque, Grande 
Champagne, 1865 333/- _ 
No. 799 WHISKY. Finest Scotch, “ jal Café 
Royal Blend,” Bonded be 180/- 


No. 886 CHARTREUSE VERTE. “G 
Original. Made by 


uaranteed 
the Monks in France” 1440/- 1450/- 
CRU SPECIALEMENT CHOISI 


No. 176 BORDEAUX BLANC. La Tour 
Nicols, “Mise du Café Royal,” 
1919. Monopoly bought by the 
Café Royal (recommended) 


54/- 


60/- 


A fuller list of wines will be sent on request. 
Inquiries are invited from Wine Merchants. 


For the information of the 
public, and as a pledge of 
origin, this distinguishing 
label is affixed to query 
bottle that comes from the 


CAFE ROYAL, 68 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


HE success of the Nonesuch Press in selling off 

to the public the whole of its production for the 
year is one on which it is to be congratulated. 
Among the seven the one which is of most value is the 
edition of ‘The Complete Works of William Con- 
greve’ in four volumes (825 copies at three guineas and 
75 at six). Booksellers are now charging £4 for the 
set, and the price will probably rise, as the book is really 
cheap at the price. There has been no edition claiming 
completeness since the end of the eighteenth century, 
and the ‘ Mermaid’ selection only provoked interest in 
what it omitted, while the poems have only been avail- 
able in Chalmers. The editor, the Rev. Montague 
Summers, and the publishers have produced a fine read- 
able book, which was badly wanted. All the same, I 
would caution those who buy books, not to read them 
but as a speculation, not to indulge in exaggerated 
hopes. They would do better to put their money in 
Saving Certificates. One of our leading book- 
auctioneers recently told me that he only knew of one 
man who had done well in this kind of speculation. 
After spending over a thousand pounds in buying from 
booksellers he sold the lot at a price which, after paying 
auction fees, left him five pounds gain. I should think 
it extremely unlikely that the Nonesuch Press deliber- 
ately issue their books at less than their market value. 

* * * 


I wonder how many people have read ‘ Melmoth the 
Wanderer,’ or could say what the story is. Yet it is 
undoubtedly one of the typical books in our literature 
the best of its class—the stories of suspense and terror. 
A Finnish student, Mr. Niilo Idman, has just pub- 
lished a study of its author, ‘ Charles Robert Maturin : 
His Life and Works’ (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), which 
may, perhaps, direct some attention to him. I see the 
London Library has only editions of his play, ‘ Bertram ’ 
and of ‘ Melmoth,’ and this latter was reprinted in 1892. 
It seems strange that a writer who was read by and in- 
fluenced such men as Balzac, Hugo, De Vigny, Baude- 
laire, Poe and Rossetti should be totally neglected to- 
day. Mr. Idman has been able to use a great deal of 
material hitherto unpublished, and to get the correct 
date for Maturin’s birth. He gives very full summaries 
and extracts of each of Maturin’s works, and has 
evidently spared no pains in the attempt to show his 
relation to the literature of the time. As Maturin can 
neither be reprinted complete nor be properly repre- 
sented by extracts, Mr. Idman’s book has a distinct and 
lasting value. 

* * * 

Jane Austen was writing at the same time as Maturin, 
and though it is not true that ‘‘a young girl is in- 
variably the heroine of a novel by Jane Austen,’’ as 
Mile. Villard is made to say by her translator, yet we 
can re-arrange the sentence ‘‘ the heroine of a novel by 
Jane Austen is invariably a young girl ”’ and find our- 
selves in a world apart from the mysterious stranger 
with burning eyes who had dominated fiction up to 
then. ‘Jane Austen,’ by Léonie Villard, is a transla- 
tion of a work which has received a prize, in its French 
form, from the British Academy, and it is prefaced by 
“A New Study of Jane Austen,’ by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson (Routledge, 1os. 6d. net). I should advise 
the reader to get the French form if possible; a certain 
inexperience, of which the first lines quoted above are 


an example, makes the English very difficult and 
choppy reading, and Mr. Johnson’s style is little better, 
It is always worth while to study the ease of your 
reader. 

* * * 

Another contemporary of Maturin—Lord Byron—is 
to be published this week in a form which makes the 
‘Poems of Lord Byron’ (Chatto and Windus, 21s, 
net) the most desirable volume I have seen for a | 
time. The edition is printed in the type designed by 
the late Mr. H. P. Horne, and is prefaced with an in- 
troductory essay by Prof. H. J. C. Grierson, who has 
arranged the poems in chronological order. 

* * * 


I have been reading with much attention ‘ Marcel 
Proust : An English Tribute’ (Chatto and Windus, 6s. 
net), edited by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, and am sorry that 
I cannot agree with the thesis tacitly assumed by most 
of the contributors that Proust was a great writer. As 
regards style, he must be judged by the canons of 
French style, and I would defy anyone to show me in 
any standard author sentences of such appalling length 
and complexity as are common in Proust’s earlier 
volumes. I don’t know whether he got it from Rus- 
kin or not, but certainly he never attains Ruskin’s 
rhythm. Mr. Clive Bell puts down the French disap- 
proval of Proust to politics, and someone else quotes 
Anatole France’s opinion of him (written before 
‘ Swann ’ appeared), but the plain fact is that he is more 
difficult to read in French than in Mr. Moncrieff’s 
miraculous translation. For matter, English literature 
has canons of its own, and the sorrows of a pederast 
are not, and in spite of Mr. Clive Bell I hope never will 
be, thought to be a fit subject for more than half of a 
man’s output. Even Petronius makes them ridiculous. 
I shall be curious to see the reception which Mr. Mon- 
crieff’s version of ‘ Sodome et Gomorrhe’ will receive 
when, if ever, it appears. Unquestionably Proust, 
though not a great writer, was a genius. It is curious 
that nearly every one in the book compares him to 
Stendhal, who is one of the fashions of literary France © 
ten years ago which has now crossed the Channel. Mr. 
Saintsbury, as usual, says the illuminating and just 
thing : ‘*‘ Has anybody said that he partakes both of De 
Quincey and of Stendhal? He does to me, and I’m 
shot if I ever expected to see such a blend!’’ This is 
of the ‘Swann’ volume only: I should like to have a 
similar judgment of the later ones. Mr. W. J. Turner 
adds a footnote to Mr. Dyneley Hussey’s paper which 
was first given to readers of the SatuRDAY REvIEw by 
letting us know that the phrase that haunted Swann 
was from a Saint-Saéns violin sonata ! 

* * 

Mr. Ivor Brown has written a little study of ‘ H. G. 
Wells ’ (Nisbet, 2s. net), for a series called ‘ Writers of 
the Day.’ He is a whole-hearted admirer of his sub- 
ject, and gives a good account of what Mr. Wells has 
done, and more or less why he did it. It is not part 
of his plan to emphasize the weak places of his author, 
but I cannot help feeling that if ‘ Ann Veronica’ and 
‘The New Machiavelli’ and parts of ‘ Boon’ were 
wiped out of existence his reputation would be greatly 
enhanced. As for ‘‘ writing,’’ fortunately Mr. Wells’s 
place in our estimation does not depend on that. 

LIBRARIAN 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Funds £28,385,000. 


Income £8,435,000 


Edinburgh: 64, Princes Street 


i 
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Born 1820—Suill going Strong ! 


LITERARY SPIRIT SERIES NO. 6. 


THE “‘LEATHERN BOTTLE," 
Cobham, Kent. A quaint inn, 
of undoubted Dickens character 
which the author closely describes 
in the adventures of Mr. Pickwick. 


Up~ a, 


Shade of Dickens: 


“It is often consoling to me, Johnnie Walker, 


to hear people explain that you are as well 
known as Pickwick.” 


Johnnie Walker: — ‘ Yes, and as equally sought after.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scorch Wuusxy Distruvers, ScorLanp. 
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LLOYDS 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


Capital Subscribed £71,864,780 
Capital paid up - 14,372,956 
Reserve Fund - 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 341,934,039 
Advances, &c. - 123,744,924 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 


AUXILIARY: 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. H 


The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World. 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
Now on Sale, Price 2/= 


Principal Contents. 
THE OUTLOOK. By the Editor. 


THE AMERICAN CUP. 
By T. W. McAlpine. 


FROM HAMBLE TO HELFORD. 
By Commander C. E. Eldred, R.N. 


SIX-METRE RACING ON THE SOLENT, 
1923. By G. H. Goodricke. 


THE LESSER PORTS X PADSTOW, 
CAMEL AND WADEBRIDGE. 
By A. G. Goldsmith. 


THE BERMUDIAN RIG. By Johan Anker. 


Reviews, Correspondence, Editorial Notes, Club News, 
The Motor Afloat. 


Published Ist of every month. 


9, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
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A Day 
Well Spent 


Three Nuns the tobacco for 
the outdoor man, helps to 
make every day a day well 
spent no matter what the 
rt or company may be. 
ose waiting periods can 
be filled with a true con- 
tentment which comes from 
smoking a tobacco that is 
ess and trouble-free, 
Cut in curious circlets, each 
a_ perfect blend in itself, 
Three Nuns burns slowly 
and evenly, fraught with a | j 
cool fragrance that is 
out 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell 

& Son, Branch of THREE AUN y 

the Imperial To- CIGARETTES 

bacco of 

Pure Virginia Tobacco 
36, St. Andrew 10 for Ga. N 
Square, Glasgow \ 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
34.35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


Each Sale commencing at One o’Clock precisely :— 
PRINTED 


Dec. 10th - 11th. — Valuable BOOKS, ILLUMINATED 
M SCRIPTS, DRAWINGS, CARICATURES, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, LITERARY RELICS, etc., com rising the propery 
of the late Rev, Canon R, B. GIRDLESTONE of the late S. 
SANDARS, Esg., F.R.H of the late B. G, NDUS, 
of the late JOHN C. CURTISS, Esq., of the late CHARLES 
HOLME Lad UNSDON, and of the late Sir G, J. 


LME, Esq., of 
ARMYTAGE. Bart., F.S.A. 
Dec. 10th-11th—ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, INDIAN and PER- 

SIAN MINIATURES, etc., compsising the collection formed by the 
late E. W. VREDENBURGH, B.L., B.S., etc.; 
of the late General OWEN WILLIAMS, of oe 8 

GANGULEE, and of the late Rev. Canon R. B. GIRDLESTONE. 
Dec. 12th-14th.—The seventh and final portion of the Stock of the 

late Mr. W, J. LEIGHTON (Sold by Order of the Executor). 
Dec. 12th-13th—Old English GLASS, POTTERY, and PORCELAIN, 

English and Continental EMBROIDERIES, CHINESE RUGS, etc., 
including the of DUNN Esq. sen., of Barnstaple, 
Devon, of Madame la MARQUISE de SAUTERRE, and of the 
late CHARLES HOLME, Esq. 
Dec. 14th—PORCELAIN, FURNITURE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, 

METAL WORK, etc., comprising the property of Mrs. MOSTYN 
OWEN, Erway, Ellesmere, Salop. 

Sales on view two days prior. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 


also the pro: 
Professor 


Catalogues may be had. 


£1,658,735 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes of business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM 
POLI WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3,Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY. 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TeSseey, and WEDNESDAY. 
** BRASS 
featuring MONTE BLUE and MARIE PREVOST. 


CHAPTER IN LIFE"’ 
featuring an All-Star Cast. 


The Robin (some _ delightful episodes), etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 
CHARLES RAY in _S THE G GIRL I LOVED.’’ 


TOM MIX in in ‘ ARABIA.’ 
Cartoon No. 3. Colonel Heezaliar. 
More very funny antics of Felix, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director: Sir Oswatp 


Art Galleries 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS. 


EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES. 
MODERN DUTCH AND BARBIZON. 


WATER COLOURS. ETCHINGS. 


ARTHUR TOOT:i & SONS, LIMITED, 
155, New Bond Street, W.1. 


P Ps and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
London, Prelght or Generel Business: ish, ‘Lesderball St, & 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., Londen, 0. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound pe wale rag to girls on ‘ublic 
School lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the 

pper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation 
odern Class-rooms, tory, and 
Playing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe Ee 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

memes prospectus on application to the HEAD- 


Literary 


“Facts are Stubborn things 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO 
YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
|PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
4 ASSETS £50. ,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME 27,500,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


| Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase of 
sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


Endowment Ss Results also are unsurpassed. 
ondon Office: 
73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisuzr, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather——use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, 
A for Children, Plays, Caan Essays, Music, Son 
Hill, HU SPOCK ELL, Publisher. 29 
i ndon. No rea ees. wri not essenti: 
Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every des- 
cription “per 100 and promptly executed at home. 

Is. oh 1 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 

words, Tran undertaken. — Miss | NANCY 
McFARLANE, “ Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others—MSS. quickly and Benne 

copied. Any clerical work undertaken. 5 eee 

Secretaries supplied Miss TOWLER, 60 duit 
Street, London, W.1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by: forming congenial 

friendships through the U.C.C., either at home or 

abroad.—For particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, “ Vailima ” Edit., 26 

vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 

30s.; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robin- 
son, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Jowett’s Plato, 5 
vols., £5 5s.; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s.; 
Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schlie- 
mann’s Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity 
1875, 30s. ; sve, Researches and Discoveries on the Site o 
Homer’s Troy, 1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and 
5 se 1917, 21s.; Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, 

ivorno, 1764, £3 3s. Studies from Russian 21s. for 6s. ; 

George Eliot's Works and Life, 24 vols., Schiller’s 
Works in German. 12 vols., and Album, ; Green’s 
red English Peo wees profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, 
£3 3s.; CEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, 
£2 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Bait, de ‘Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The 
Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Cata- 
logue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have 
failed to find it “oe try me. ANTED—Buller’s Birds 
of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., £6 offered. Epwarp Baker’s 
Great Booxsnop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, etc., to be like new. Descriptive Price 
List free or send garments for estimate, or we collect. 

LONDON TURNING COMPANY (Dept. “H”), 16 Chard- 


more Road, London, N.16. Telephone: Dalston “4777. 
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The Bodley Head Christmas List 


Angling in British Art By w. sHAW SPARROW. Uniform with the same author's “British 
Sporting Artists.” With an introduction by H. T. SHERINGHAM. Fully illustrated in colour and half-tome 


Demy 4to. 50s. net. 
(Also a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 125 ; ini al 


Bronté Moors and Villages £L1zABETH SOUTHWART. Illustrated in colour and line 
eae ~ A pe made paper, ited to 75 numbered copies, with a special signed etching by 
Unknown Sussex By DONALD MAXWELL. Uniform with the same author's “Unknown Kent” 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by the author. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 


The Merrie Tales of Jacques Tournebroche By ANATOLE FRANCE. Alfred 

Pg gd translation in a new edition illustrated with woodcuts by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. Demy 8vo. 
net. 

Windmills Containing 16 drawings in colour and several in black-and-white, by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A, 


with letterpress by HAYTER PRESTON. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


(Also a s edition limited to 75 numbered copies, containing 2 woodcuts in colour after FRANK 
BRANG N by Y. URUSHIBARA, signed by both ms 63s. net) 


The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth ty FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN, Author of “The 
Private Character of Queen Elizabeth,” which is now in its fourth edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Music, Health and Character By AGNES SAVILL, M.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The personal musical confessions of a self-taught music lover, with chapters on the physical, mental and educational 


value of music. 


I for One A new book of essays by J. B. PRIESTLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Casanova in England By HORACE BLEACKLEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 
A racy and amusing account of Casanova’s visit to England in 1763-4. 


Mural Paintings in English Churches During the Middle Ages 


By FRANK KENDON. Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Bravo Mystery and other Cases By SIR JOHN HALL, Bt, Author of “Four 


Famous Mysteries,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
An account of five mysterious crimes and affairs of the last century. 


Bridewell Hospital, Palace, Prison and Schools By £. G. oDONOGHUE. 


A history of the famous hospital, palace and prison in Tudor times, forming a most valuable addition to the history 


of London. 
Himalayan and Kashmiri Birds By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “Indian Birds,” 
“Birds of the Indian Hills,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


College Days By STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A new book of humorous prose and verse on the author’s experiences as a University Professor. 


TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Topsy-Turvy Tales By ELSIE SMEATON Tinkelly Winkle By NETTA SYRETT. Iltus- 
MUNRO. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white trated in colour and black-and-white by MARCIA 
by HEATH ROBINSON. Foolscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. LANE FOSTER. Foolscap 4to. “s. net. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 
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Moordius & Co. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
Third large impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Abbey Court Murder By ANNIE 
HAYNES, Author of “The Bungalow Mystery.” 
7s. 6d, net. 

Oh, Doctor ! By HARRY LEON WILSON, 
Author of “Ruggles of Red Gap,” “Merton of the 
Movies,” &c. 7s. 6d. net 


The Spell of Siris By MURIEL HINE. 
Author of “The Flight,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Chaste Diana The Romance of the first 
“Polly Peachum” in “The Beggar’s Opera.” E. 
BARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. By 


The High Place By JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL, Author of “ Jurgen,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


Send for The Bodley Head List of New and Forthcoming Books. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LIMITED, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.L 
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